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o’LiT'  vfT  T  r»w  FT  A  r  “  ^  interest  in  what  concerns  rest  of  the  little  comedy  was  played 

THE  lEEEUW  .  you  ?”  said  Mr.  Wetter,  with  elevated  out  you  are  aware.” 

Y  EDMU\D  YATES  eyebrows.  “  Why,  what  do  you  ima-  Pauline  looked  at  him  earnestly  for 

®  ‘  ‘  ■  gine  brought  me  to  this  house  r  ”  some  moments,  as  though  desirous  of 

lOTSot  or  “  BLACK  SHBBP,”  “  kobodt’b  FOB-  “  Information  that  the  house  was  to  ascertaining  whether  he  had  correctly 
*  iLNK,”  BTC.,  BTC.  Ict ;  and  a  desire  to  see  if  it  would  suit  stated  the  motive  by  which  he  professed 

book  III. -CHAPTER  I. -DULY  PRE-  himself  animated.  The  result  of  her 

“Suit  my  purpose  1  rej^ated  Mr.  survey  seemed  to  be  satisfactory;  for 

Wetter,  with  a  half-sneering  laugh,  she  said  to  him,  “  I  need  scarcely  tell 

I'^HE  words  of  recognition  uttered  by  “  And  what  do  you  imagine  my  purpose  you,  Monsieur  Wetter,  that  I  am  much 

Mr.  Wetter  filled^Pauline  with  the  to  be,  Pauline  ?  I  am  a  man  of  action  flattered  by  what  you  have  said,  or  that 
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ICTBOB  or  "  BLACK  8HKBF,”  “  HOBODT’I  rOB- 
TLNB,”  BTC.,  BTC. 


Wetter,  with  a  half-sneering  laugh,  she  said  to  him,  “  I  need  scarcely  tell 

I'^HE  words  of  recognition  uttered  by  “  And  what  do  you  imagine  my  purpose  you,  Monsieur  Wetter,  that  I  am  much 
Mr.  Wetter  fllled^Pauline  with  the  to  be,  Pauline  ?  I  am  a  man  of  action  flattered  by  what  you  have  said,  or  that 
utmost  consternation.  What  I  was  this  and  of  business.  It  would  not  suit  me  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  you 
elegant  gentleman  who  stood  before  her,  to  drone  away  my  life  in  this  rural  soli-  again.” 

with  an  amused  smile  on  his  handsome  tude.  My  home  must  be  in  London,  “  And  on  my  part,”  said  he,  taking 
face,  the  same  Henrich  Wetter,  the  where  my  time  is  spent.”  her  hand,  and  gallantlv  raising  it  to  his 

blonde  and  lymphatic  clerk  to  Monsieur  “  Perhaps  you  came  to  look  at  the  lips,  “  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the 

l^febs  V  house  for  a  friend  ?  ”  said  Pauline.  pleasure  is  mutual.  I  hope  I  shall  of- 

As  she  stared  at  him  the  features  “  Wrong  again !  ”  he  cried.  “  My  ten  be  allowed  to  visit  you  in  this 

grew  familiar  to  her,  and  she  saw  that  friends  are  like  myself,  men  to  whom  house  ?  ” 

be  was  practising  no  deception.  Hen-  this  house,  from  its  situation,  would  be  “  Not  in  this  house,”  said  Pauline, 
rich  Wetter !  He  knew  all  about  her  absolutely  useless.  Now,  what  do  you  “  You  forget  the  board  at  the  gate, 
former  fife,  then ;  and,  if  he  chose,  could,  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you,”  he  said,  lean-  There  is  no  deception  about  that.  This 
with  a  word,  destroy  the  neat  fabric  of  ing  on  the  table,  and  bending  towards  house  is  veritably  to  let ;  and  we  are 
invention  which  she  had  so  carefully  her  as  he  spoke,  “  that  the  memory  of  about  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible.” 
raised.  He  could  tell  any  one,  whose  the  old  days  has  never  passed  away  “Why?”  said  Mr.  Wetter  inter¬ 
interest  it  would  be  to  know  it,  all  from  my  mind,  —  of  the  old  days  when  rogatively. 

about  her  position  at  the  Restaurant  du  Adolphe  de  Noailles  and  I  ran  neck  and  “  Why,”  interrupted  Pauline,  “  I 
Midi,  all  sMut  her  marriage  with  Tom  neck  for  the  hand  of  the  prettiest  girl  forgot  to  mention  that  I  am  not  here 
Durham,  perhaps  even  some  of  the  par-  in  Marseilles,  and  when  we  were  both  alone,  and  that  this  is  not  my  house, 
ticulars  of  her  life  since  her  marriage.  It  beaten  by  the  English  escroc  who  took  There  is  another  lady  with  me.” 

would  be  most  advisable  to  keep  on  her  away  from  us  ?  ”  “  Oh,  indeed  I  another  lady  ?  ”  said 

d  terms  with  a  man  of  so  much  “  Monsieur  Wetter,”  said  Pauline,  Wetter,  brightening.  “  And  who  may 

rledge.  So,  all  these  thoughts  hav-  holding  up  her  hand,  “  he  was  my  hus-  she  be  ?  ” 
ing  flashed  instantaneously  through  Pau-  band.”  The  change  in  his  manner  was  not 

line’s  mind,  she  turned  to  her  compan-  “  You  are  right  in  saying  was,  Pau-  lost  upon  Pauline.  “  She  is  a  lady  who 
ion  with  a  look  in  which  astonishment  line ;  for  he  is  dead,  and  you  are  free,  has  just  lost  her  husband,”  said  she 
and  delight  were  admirably  blended.  You  see,”  he  added,  in  amusement  at  coldly.  “  Her  bereavement  is  so  re- 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  in  the  the  amazed  expression  on  her  face,  “  I  cent,  and  she  feels  it  so  acutely,  that 
frankest  and  friendliest  manner.  “  You  keep  myself  tolerably  well  informed  as  she  will  see  no  one,  nor  will  she  remain 
must  not  be  astonished  at  my  not  rec-  to  the  movements  of  those  in  whom  I  in  this  house  where  she  lived  with 
ognizing  you.  Monsieur  Wetter,”  she  have  at  any  time  taken  an  interest.”  him." 

said:  “it  is  long  since  we  mot;  and,  “And  by  your — your  incmiries  you  “  Poor  creature  I  ”  said  Mr.  Wetter, 

in  the  interval,  you  are  so  much  changed,  learned  that  I  was  here  ?  ”  she  asked,  shaking  his  head.  “No  one  with  any 

and,  if  I  may  say  it,  so  much  improved.”  “  No,”  he  replied :  “  truth  to  tell,  feeling  would  desire  to  intrude  upon 

Mr.  Wetter  smiled  blandly  and  easily,  that  was  entirely  accidental.  I  have  her.  And  will  you  continue  to  Uve 
“  And  you,  Pauline  ” —  he  said.  only  just  returned  from  America ;  and,  with  her  when  she  moves  to  a  new 

Pauline  started  as  he  pronounced  the  as  I  was  riding  by  here  a  few  days  ago,  abode  ?  ” 
name.  Her  husband  was  the  only  man  I  thought  I  perceived  you  at  the  win-  “  I  shall,”  laid  Pauline,  still  coldly, 
who  had  so  addressed  her  since  the  old  dow.  At  first  I  doubted  the  evidence  “  She  depends  upon  me  greatly  for  ad- 
dayi  at  Marseilles ;  and,  of  course,  she  of  my  senses ;  and  even  when  I  had  sat-  vice  and  assistance.” 

had  not  heard  it  since  his  death.  isfied  myself  I  was  so  completely  6o«-  “  And  that  new  abode  will  be  ?  ”  he 

“  And  you,  Pauline,”  he  continued,  ieverse  that  I  could  not  attempt  to  come  asked  insinuatingly. 

“ how  well  and  handsome  you  look  1  how  in.  I  went  home,  meditating  on  what  I  “I  cannot  say  at  present,”  she  re- 
prosperuus  you  seem  I  ”  had  seen,  and  determining  to  come  out  plied :  “  nothing  is  decided.  We  have, 

“  Do  I,  Monsieur  Wetter  ?  ”  she  said,  again  on  the  first  opportunity.  As  I  indeed,  scarcely  had  time  to  look  out.” 
with  a  characteristic  shoulder-shrug,  rode  out  to-day  I  was  debating  within  “  You  will  let  me  know  when  you 
“  do  I  ?  It  must  be,  then,  because  I  have  myself  what  excuse  I  could  possibly  of-  have  fixed  i^n  a  spot,  will  you  not  ?  ” 
a  light  heart  and  a  strong  will  of  my  for  for  intruding  upon  you  without  an-  he  said.  “  I  am  going  out  of  town  for 
own ;  for  I  have  not  been  without  my  nouncing  myself,  as  I  wished  to  ascer-  some  shooting ;  but  I  shall  not  be  more 
troubles,  and  heavy  ones  too.  How-  tain  whether  you  would  recognize  me,  than  a  month  away ;  and  I  should  like 
ever,  these  are  matters  in  which  you  when  the  board  at  the  gate,  advertising  to  carry  with  me  the  thought  that  the 
could  feel  no  possible  interest,  and  with  the  hoRse  to  let,  fortunately  afibrdetl  renewu  of  an  acquaintance  so  dear  to 
which  I  will  not  pretend  to  worry  you.”  me  the  necessary  excuse ;  and  how  the  me  is  not  a  mere  temporary  measure.” 
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His  manner  was  as  earnest  and  as 
gallant  as  before,  and  his  eyes  were  as 
expresslTe  as  his  words ;  but  Pauline 
still  answered  him  coldly  :  “You  shall 
have  a  line  from  me  stating  where  I 
have  pitched  my  tent  if  you  will  tell 
me  where  to  send  it.” 

He  gave  her  his  address  in  South 
Audley  Street ;  and,  as  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  be  done,  rose,  and  took  his 
leave.  As  he  bade  her  adieu,  he  once 
more  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
reiterated  bis  hope  of  speedily  nearing 
from  her. 

Pauline  walked  to  the  window, 
and  looked  out  after  him.  She  heard 
his  retreating  footsteps ;  but  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  nis  figure.  Then,  as  she 
turned  away,  her  face  was  set  and 
rigid,  and  she  muttered  to  herself, 
“  Connu,  monsieur  I  connu  I  Though  I 
was  very  nearly  being  taken  in  by  your 
bland  manner,  and  the  softly  sympa¬ 
thetic  voice  in  which  you  spoke  of 
those  old  memories.  K  it  had  not  been 
for  that  slv  look  at  the  corner  of  your 
eyes,  which  you  always  had,  and  which 
I  recognized  at  once  when  you  spoke  of 
the  subject  in  which  you  were  really 
interest^,  I  might  have  imagined  that 
it  was  on  my  account  you  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  ride  out  here,  —  that  to 
renew  your  friendship  with  me  was  the 
one  great  wish  of  your  life.  It  is  all 
plain  to  me  now.  He  has  seen  Alice, 
and  is  dying  for  an  introduction  to  her. 
He  tried  to  avail  himself  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  house  being  to  let,  —  was 
baffled  for  the  moment  i^en  he  recog¬ 
nized  me,  but  had  sufficient  mother-wit 
to  enable  him  to  concoct  a  story  by 
which  I  was  so  nearly  taken  in !  I, 
with  whom  all  vanity  ought  to  have 
died  out  years  ago,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  world  ought  to  have  led  me  at  once 
to  suspect  the  hollowness  of  Monsieur 
Wetter’s  profession  I 

“  He  wants  an  introduction  to  Alice : 
that  is  it,  undoubtedly ;  and  for  what 
end?  He  is  amazingly  changed,  this 
garfon !  He  is  no  longer  lymphatic, 
romantic  in  the  highest  degree,  mawk¬ 
ish,  or  Teutonic :  he  rides  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  affects  the  air  of  conquest. 
There  is  about  him  a  smack  of  the  gal¬ 
lant,  of  the  court  ur  da  dames.  He  is 
a  man  whom  Alice  would  not  like  ;  but 
still  it  is  as  well  that  she  did  not  see 
him  at  this  particubir  time.  He  is  go¬ 
ing  out  of  town,  he  said.  A\Tien  ne 
comes  back,  we  shall  have  moved  to  an¬ 
other  house.  Our  change  of  address  will 
not  l>e  recortled  in  the  fashionable 
newspapers;  and,  as  I  shall  take  care 
that  it  is  not  sent  to  Monsieur  Wetter 
in  ^uth  Audley  Street,  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  know  nothing  about  it. 
And  so,”  she  added,  drawing  down  the 
blinds  as  she  heard  Alice’s  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  “6on  soir.  Monsieur  Wet¬ 
ter.” 

And,  for  his  own  part,  Mr.  Wetter,  as 
he  rode  back  to  London,  was  full  ot  his 
reflections. 

“  What  a  wonderful  thing,”  he 
thought  to  himself,  “  that  I  should  have 
come  across  Pauline  Lunelle  in  that 


house  I  and  how  lucky  that  I  recoguized 
her  instantly,  and  was  enabled,  by 
playing  upon  her  vanity,  to  put  her  off 
the  scent  of  the  real  motive  of  my  visit, 
and  induce  her  to  believe  that  I  had 
come  to  see  her  I  Let  me  see :  all  the 
points  of  the  story  seem  to  fit  and 
dove-tail  together  admirably.  Pauline 
spoke  of  her  companion  as  a  widow  : 
yes,  that’s  right.  I  saw  the  notice  of 
John  Calverley’s  death  just  before  I  left 
New  York.  She  said,  too,  that  her 
husband,  the  escroc,  was  dead :  that, 
also,  is  right.  I  recollect  reading  the 
story  of  his  having  been  drowned  some 
time  ago.  Ay  I  and  now  I  remember 
that  it  spoke  of  him,  Mr.  Durham,  as 
having  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Calverley.  This  would  account  for 
Pauline’s  presence  in  that  house,  and 
her  intended  connection  with  that 
pretty  girl.  So  far  so  good  :  je  prend 
mon  bien  ou  je  le  trouve ;  and  I  think 
in  the  present  instance  I  shall  not  have 
far  to  look  for  it.  Mademoiselle  Pau¬ 
line  Lunelle,  ex-dame  du  comptoir,  will 
be  too  much  frightened  at  the  idea  of 
having  the  story  of  her  own  youth  set 
before  her  friends  to  refuse  to  aid  me 
in  any  way  that  I  may  wish.” 

It  was  curious  to  note  how  Alice  had 
accepted  Pauline’s  companionship  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  how  she  seemed 
to  cling  to  the  French  woman  for  society 
in  that  dark  period  of  her  life.  When 
Martin  Gurwood  visited  her  soon  after 
her  convalescence,  he  conducted  him¬ 
self,  under  Humphrey  Statham’s  direc¬ 
tions,  with  all  the  formality  and  author¬ 
ity  of  a  duly  appointed  guardian,  and 
as  such  Alice  received  him.  Amongst 
the  business  matters  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  between  them,  the  appointment 
of  Pauline  to  her  new  charge  naturally 
held  a  ])rominent  place.  Martin  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  might  have  had  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  bringing  Alice  to  his  views ; 
but  Pauline  had  already  made  herself 
so  useful  aad  agreeable  to  the  broken¬ 
hearted  girl,  relieving  her  of  all  trou¬ 
ble,  and  showing,  wiihout  the  least  os- 
Umtation,  that  she  thoroughly  sympa¬ 
thized  with  her  grief,  that  Alice  was 
only  too  glad  to  learn  that,  for  some 
time  at  least,  her  home  was  to  be 
shared  by  a  person  so  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  her  position  and  administer¬ 
ing  to  her  wants.  And  Martin  Gur¬ 
wood  himself  did  not  fail  to  notice  the 
alteration  in  Madame  Du  Tertre’s  de¬ 
meanor,  the  gentleness  of  her  manner 
towards  Alice,  the  delicacy  with  which 
she  warded  off  any  chance  allusion  that 
might  have  pained  her,  and  the  eagerness 
and  anxiety  she  exhibited  to  do  her 
service.  Martin  mentioned  these  facts 
to  Humphrey  Statham,  who  received 
the  communication  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  manner,  and  said  something  to 
the  effect  “  that  he  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  French  woman  was  earning  her 
money,”  which  Martin,  who  was  essen¬ 
tially  soft-hearted,  and  who  surrounded 
every  thing  connected  with  Alice  with 
a  halo  of  romance,  thought  rather  a 
brutal  speech. 


[November  2, 


Uncaring  in  most  matters,  assenting 
not  languidly  —  for,  poor  child,  she 
strove  to  feign  an  interest  which  she 
did  not  feel,  and  failed  most  signally  in 
the  attempt  —  to  all  that  was  proposed 
to  her,  Alice  had  yet  one  real  anxiety ; 
and  that  was  to  get  away  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  Rose  Cottage.  The  place 
nad  become  hateful  to  her:  everywhere, 
in  the  house,  in  the  garden,  there  was 
something  to  remind  her  of  the  kind 
old  man  who  had  loved  her  so,  and 
whom  she  had  lost  forever.  She  wanted 
to  be  rid  of  it  all,  not  merely  the  house 
but  the  furniture,  with  its  haunting 
memories ;  and  most  fortunately  there 
arrived  one  day  an  American  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  business  compelled  him  to 
dwell  in  England  for  a  few  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  he  must  be  two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  London,  and  who 
was  so  charmed  with  the  cottage  and 
its  contents  that  he  took  the  kase  of 
the  first,  and  purchased  the  second 
“  right  away,”  as  he  expressed  it,  at 
th^rice  demanded  for  it. 

Tnen,  what  was  to  be  done,  and  where 
were  they  to  go  to  ?  Alice  had  expressed 
a  decided  objection  to  the  country; 
and  it  was  acconlingly  decided  that  the 
new  residence  must  be  either  in  London 
itself,  or  in  some  immediate  suburb. 
So  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
were  eagerly  consulted,  and  likely  house- 
agents  were  daily  besieged  by  Martin 
GurwcKxl  and  Statham,  until  one  day, 
just  before  the  time  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  Rose  Cottage  should  be  given 
up,  the  latter  gentleman  brought  word 
that  he  hud  seen  what  he  thought  would 
be  a  suitable  house.  It  was  the  corner 
house  in  a  new  street  of  the  old  village 
of  Chelsea;  and  from  its  side  window  one 
had  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  river,  and 
the  green  fields  and  waving  trees  on  the 
farther  shore.  A  neat,  unpretending, 
comfortable  little  house,  neatly  and  com¬ 
fortably  furnished  with  the  money  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  the  contents  of 
Rose  Cottage,  suited  to  Alice’s  means, 
where  she  could  live  peaceably,  exciting 
less  curiosity,  perhaps,  than  in  a  more 
retired  spot.  From  nine  in  the  moruiug 
till  five  in  the  evening,  sccircely  a  man, 
save  the  trade:  people  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  was  seen  in  tlie  street;  but  there 
were  plenty  of  lady-like  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  nursemaids,  passing  to 
and  fro ;  and  to  many  of  these  Alice 
speedily  became  known  as  “  the  pretty, 
delicate-looking  lady  at  number  nine.” 
All  attempts  at  visiting  were  declined 
on  the  score  of  Mrs.  Claxton’s  ill  health, 
and  the  necessity  for  her  maintaining 
perfect  quietude;  but  Pauline  had  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  several  ot  the 
neigh:  lors,  and  was  highly  popular 
among  the  children. 

In  the  early  days  of  tlieir  tenancy, 
Martin  Gurwood  was  a  daily  visitor;  and 
the  intense  respectability  of  his  appea^ 
ance  did  much  to  influence  the  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Alice’s  favor.  On  several  oc- 
ca^ions  he  was  accompanied  by  Humph¬ 
rey  Statham ;  and  when,  after  a  short 
time,  Martin  had  to  return  to  his  vicar¬ 
age  at  Lullington,  Mr.  Statham  came 
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np,  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  took  tea 
irith  the  latlies,  both  of  whom  were  im- 

Eessed  with  his  gentlemanly  bearing, 

B  modesty,  and  his  practical  good 
sense.  They  had  no  other  visitors ;  so 
it  was  not  astonishing  that  one  evening, 
when  their  only  servant  was  out,  and 
Alice,  feeling  somewhat  fatigued,  was  ly¬ 
ing  down  in  her  bedroom,  Pauline,  seated 
St  the  window  in  the  dusk,  seeing  a  tall, 
bearded  gentleman  making  for  the  house, 
imagined  him  to  be  Humphrey  Statham, 
snd  went  herself  to  let  him  in.  But  her 
surprise  was  only  equalled  by  her  dismav 
when,  on  looking  up,  she  found  herself 
confronted  by  Henrich  Wetter. 

For  an  instant  she  stoo<l  in  the  door¬ 
way  irresolute ;  but  as  the  new-comer 
politely  but  firmly  pressed  into  the  pas¬ 
sage,  she  felt  constrained  to  ask  him  to 
walk  into  the  parlor,  and  followed  him 
there. 

“  Now,  really,  I  am  obliged  to  call  this 
an  exhibition  of  very  bad  manners,  my 
dear  Madame  Durham.” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  I  ”  cried  Pauline, 
interrupting  him.  “  I  am  Madame  Du 
Tertre  1  ” 

“By  all  means,”  said  Mr.  Wetter 
pleasantly,  “  my  dear  Madame  Du  Tertre 
then.  In  the  first  place,  you  failed  in 
fulfilling  your  agreeable  promise  to  send 
me  your  new  address ;  and  when,  with 
infinite  labor  and  pains,  I  have  discov¬ 
ered  it,  you  seem  as  though  you  were  in¬ 
clined  to  close  your  door  against  me.” 

“It  was  a  mistake,”  murmured  Pau¬ 
line.  “  I  did  not  recognize  you  in  the 
darkness ;  I  took  you  for  some  one  else.” 

“  Took  me  for  some  one  else,”  he  re¬ 
peated  with  a  laugh.  “  Mistook  me  for 
one  of  those  gay  gallants  who  liesiege 
your  door,  and  who  is  out  of  favor  for 
the  time  1  ” 

The  levity  of  his  tone  grated  on  Pau¬ 
line’s  ear.  “  You  are  laboring  under  a 
mistake.  Monsieur  Wetter,”  she  said. 
“We,  that  is  to  say  I,  have  but  few 
fnends,  and  certainly  no  acquaintances 
of  the  kind  you  indicate.” 

“  Do  you  look  upon  me  as  one  of  those 
acquaintances  of  the  kind  I  indicate  ?  ” 
said  Mr.  Wetter,  lying  lazily  back  in 
his  chiir  and  smiling  placidly  at  her; 
“and  is  it  for  that  reason  that  you  have 
faileil  in  semling  me  your  address  ?  ” 

“  It  is  so  long  since  we  knew  any  thing 
of  each  other,  that  I  should  be  uncertain 
in  what  category  of  my  acquaintance  to 
class  you.  Monsieur  Wetter,”  said  P.au- 
line,  liccoming  desperately  annoyed  at 
his  self-sufficiency  and  nonchalance. 
“  The  reason  that  you  did  not  receive 
my  address  was,  that  I  had  lost  yours, 
and  I  did  not  know  where  to  write  to  you.” 

“  Quite  a  sufficient  excuse,”  he  said, 
“  and  no  more  need  be  said  about  the 
matter,  unless  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  that,  des{)ite  your  negligence,  I 
have  discovered  you,  and  have  brought 
to  that  discovery  an  amount  of  persever¬ 
ance  and  skill  which  would  ”  — 

“  Which  would  have  been  better  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  worthier  cause,”  said  Pau¬ 
line,  interrupting  him. 

“  A  worthier  cause  I  ”  said  Mr.  Wetter. 
*  How  could  that  be  ?  There  can  be 


nothing  better  than  a  restoration  of  an 
old  friendship,  unless,”  he  added,  half 
under  his  breath,  “  unless  it  be  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  one.” 

His  tone  was  so  eminently  provoking, 
that,  despite  her  better  re.ason,  Pauline 
suffered  herself  to  be  betrayed  into  an 
expression  of  annoyance. 

“  It  is  not  the  restoration  of  an  old 
friendship  that  brings  you  here.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Wetter,”  she  said,  settling  herself 
stiffly,  and  glaring  at  him.  “  Y'our  mem¬ 
ory,  of  which  you  prate,  cannot  serve 
you  very  well  it  you  take  me  tor  a  fool.” 

“  My  dear  Mademoiselle  Lunelle, 
Madame  Durham,  Madame,  —  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  have  forgotten  the  most 
recent  appellation,  —  you  do  me  a  seri¬ 
ous  injustice  in  imagining  that  I  take 
you  for  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  way 
in  which  you  managed  your  affairs  at 
Marseilles  would  have  prevented  my 
having  any  such  ideas.” 

“  And  yet  you  think  to  blind  and 
hooilwink  me  by  pretending  that  you 
are  very  glad  to  see  me.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,”  said 
Mr.  Wetter,  smiling.  “  I  can  give  you 
my  word  of  honor  of  that.” 

“  But  why,  —  why,  I  ask  ?  ”  said  Pau¬ 
line  vehemently. 

“  Because  1  think  you  can  be  of  use 
to  me,”  sai«l  Mr.  Wetter,  bending  for¬ 
ward,  and  bringing  his  hand  down  with 
force  upon  the  table.  “  It  is  well  to  be 
explicit  about  that.” 

“  Of  use  to  you  I  ”  said  Pauline.  “  In 
what  way  ?  ” 

“  By  introducing  me  to  the  lady  who 
was  living  with  you  out  in  that  country 
place  where  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  —  who  is  now  living  with  you 
in  this  house.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
her,  and  desire  the  pleasure  of  making 
her  acquaintance.” 

“  Monsieur,  que  d’honneur  !”  e.xclaimed  I 
Pauline,  with  curling  lip,  and  making 
him  a  mock  olteisance.  “  IIow  flatterea 
she  ought  to  be  at  this  proof  of  your  es¬ 
teem  1  ’’ 

“  Don’t  be  satirical.  Mademoiselle  Lu¬ 
nelle,  —  it  is  best  to  stick  to  the  name 
which  I  know  once  to  have  been  really 
yours,”  said  Mr.  Wetter,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  savaireness  :  “  don’t  be  satiri¬ 
cal.  It  does  not  become  you,  and  offends 
me.” 

“  Offends  ?  ”  cried  Pauline. 

“  Offends,”  repeated  Mr.  Wetter.  “  I 
have  askeil  you  to  ilo  nothing  extraonll- 
nary  :  nothing  but  what  any  gentleman 
might  ask  of  any  lady.” 

“  And  suppose  I  were  to  refuse  :  sup¬ 
pose  I  were  to  decide  from  pique,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  or  whatever  other  motive  you  imiy 
choose  to  accredit  me  with,  that  it  was 
inexpedient  for  me  to  present  you  to  my 
friend,  —  what  then  ?  ” 

“Then,”  said  Mr.  AVetter,  with  smil¬ 
ing  lips,  but  with  an  unpleasant  look  in 
his  eyes,  “  I  should  be  forced  to  present 
myself.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
make  this  lady’s  acquaintance  ;  and  it’s 
a  characteristic  of  mine  that  I  invaria¬ 
bly  carry  out  what  I  once  undertake, 
and,  in  making  her  acquaintance.  I 
should  have  occasion  to  inquire  how 


much  she  knew  of  the  character  and  an¬ 
tecedents  of  the  person  who  was  domes¬ 
ticated  with  her.” 

“  You  threaten  V  ”  cried  Pauline. 

“  Every  thing,”  said  Mr.  Wetter, 
again  bringing  his  hand  down  upon  the 
table.  “  And  I  not  merely  threaten, 
but  I  execute  1  Your  position  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  ;  the  name  and  social  status  of  your 
husband,  and  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  you  married  him,  —  all  these 

will  be  news,  I  should  think,  to  Mrs. - 

by  the  way,  you  have  not  told  me  how 
the  lady  calls  herself.” 

While  he  had  been  speaking  Pauline’s 
head  had  fallen  u|H>n  her  breast.  She 
raised  it  now  but  a  very  little  as  she 
8.aid,  “Her  name  is  Claxton.  I  will  pre¬ 
sent  you  to  her  whenever  you  choose.” 

“  Of  course  you  will,”  said  Mr.  Wet¬ 
ter  gayly  touching  her  hand  with  the 
back  of  his.  “  And  there  is  no  time  like 
the  present  for  such  a  pleasurable  inter¬ 
view.  She  is  in  the  house,  I  suppose  V  ” 

“  She  is,”  said  Pauline. 

“  Very  well :  then  introduce  me  at 
once.  By  the  way,  it  will  be  ailvisable, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  I  am  your  cousin,  or 
sometliing  of  that  sort.  We  are  both 
foreigners,  you  know  ;  and  English  jico- 
ple  are  not  clever  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  Germans  and  French,  either  in 
name  or  accent.” 

Pauline  liowed  her  head,  and  left  the 
room.  Five  minutes  afterwards  she  re¬ 
turned,  bringing  Alice  with  her.  Her 
lips  trembled,  and  her  face  was  deadly 
pale,  as  she  said,  “  My  dear,  permit  me 
to  present  to  you  my  cousin.  Monsieur 
Henrich  Wetter.” 


M.  Thiers  has  bi*en  both  praised  for 
what  his  travelling  library  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain,  and  blamed  tor  what  it  is  said  not 
to  contain.  One  critic  thinks  it  shows 
a  fine  absence  of  nn*judice  on  the  part 
of  M.  Tliiers,  that  he  should  carry  alxiut 
with  him  “  the  works  of  Bismarck  ’’(who, 
by  the  wav,  with  the  exception  of  his 
sjiecclies,  lias  published  nothing) :  an¬ 
other  wonders  why  he  docs  not  find  a 
place  in  his  portmanteau  for  a  few 
Greek  jtlays,  and  the  poems  of  Hafiz 
in  the  original  Persian.  Lovelace,  in 
“  Clarissa  Harlowe,”  lays  it  down  as  a 
rule,  thiit,  to  study  the  character  of  a 
woman,  you  shoulil  “  first  find  out  what 
books  she  reads;  ”  and  Joseph  Le  Mais- 
tre,  to  show  that  Voltaire  was  habitual¬ 
ly  careless  on  the  subject  of  accuracy, 
went  through  his  library,  and  pointed 
out  the  numerous  incorrect  editions  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  In  fact,  that  you  can  tell 
a  person’s  character  bv  his  or  her  liooks 
has  often  been  said,  but  the  character 
of  M.  Tliiers  was  already  known.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  instead  of  making  any  useless 
fuss  aimut  deducing  his  character  from 
his  books,  Lf  Petit  National  seems  —  far 
more  ingeniously  —  to  have  imagined  a 
set  of  books  in  harmony  with  his  char¬ 
acter  ;  and,  really,  with  the  exception 
of  the  non-existent  “  (Euvres  de  Bis¬ 
marck,”  the  list  does  not  contain  one 
volume  which  M.  Thiers  might  not 
very  well  jmssess. 
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“  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS.” 

[by  NATHAX  SHEPPARD,  AUTHOR  OF  “  SHUT  UP  IN 
PARIS.” 

When  the  American  paises  from  his  own  country  into 
this,  he  supposes  that  he  is  passing  out  of  a  country  where 
voluntaryism  reigns,  into  a  country  where  endowment  is 
ecjually  supreme.  Familiar  with  the  ad’  antages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  “  voluntary  principle,”  of  which  he  may 
have  been  the  champion  or  the  victim,  or,  in  other  words, 
harrow  or  toad,  according  to  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  he  is  curious  to  see  the  working  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  state  of  things.  He  has  heard  of  the  ecclesiastical 
endowments,  the  eclucational  endowments,  the  eleemosynary 
endowments,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  endowments  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  centuries  in  Great  Britain ;  and  he 
longs  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  them  and  their  working.  It  will 
be  a  great  relief  to  his  mind,  not  to  say  a  welcome  respite 
to  his  pocket.  He  exults  at  the  prospect  of  getting  bevond 
the  reach  of  the  dun  for  subscriptions  to  church  or  college ; 
and,  even  if  he  has  done  the  dunning,  he  is  glad  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  most  controversially-minded  partisan  of  volunta¬ 
ryism  anticipates  a  sense  of  rest  in  coming  to  endowed  Old 
lllugland,  where  he  imagines  the  subscription-paper  has 
long  since  given  place  to  the  will  with  its  muniheent  legacy, 
and  where  the  voice  of  the  reverend  mendicant  has  become 
an  ancient  tra<.lition. 

What  is  the  amazement  of  the  American,  then,  upon 
landing  in  this  land  of  endowments,  to  see  on  every  hand 
the  inscription,  “  Supported  by  voluntary  contributions,” 
and  to  hear  upon  every  turn  an  apmal  in  the  language  of 
tlie  same  “  voluntary  principle  ” !  Nay,  before  leaving  the 
steamer,  you  are  reminded  that  “  Britannia  rules  the  wave  ” 
in  the  interests  of  this  principle.  Her  compulsory  system 
of  voluntary  contributions  is  suggested  by  tW  “  steward’s 
fee.”  You  may  have  been  long  enough  in  a  voyage  by 
river  or  lakes  in  the  United  States  to  have  come  to  London, 
or  gone  to  Stockholm,  without  ever  having  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  the  “  steward’s  fee.”  You  never  heard  before  of 
paying  the  company  lor  your  passage,  and  the  steward  for 
Your  accommodations.  As  the  land  heaves  in  sight,  you 
Lear  whispers  of  questions  like  “  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  “  Are 
you  sure  ?  ”  “  How  much  do  they  expect  ?  ”  “  What  is 
about  the  customary  figure  ?  ” 

Oil  Shoddy,  Esq.,  doc-sn’t  care,  and  says  so;  and  the 
Veneerings  take  the  opportunity  to  make  the  first  display 
of  their  vulgar  generosity ;  but  the  poor  student,  who  has 
all  the  expenses  of  his  European  tour  down  in  his  note¬ 
book,  listens  with  consternation.  In  a  word,  we  all  find  out 
at  last  that  we  are  mistaken,  —  the  first  disillusion  of  that 
kind  ever  experienced  by  many  an  American.  It  is  a  new 
phase  to  him. 

My  first  suspicion  that  the  social  and  commercial  life  of 
this  country  was  more  artificial  and  unreal  than  that  of 
mine  came  to  me  when  I  learned,  while  ^lidinv  up  the  Mer¬ 
sey,  that  we  had  not  paid  our  passage  in  full,  —  although 
we  were  given  to  understand  in  New  York  that  we  had ; 
aud  that  tnc  servants  of  the  So-and-so  Steamship  Company 
(“  Limited  were  supported  by  the  “  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  ”  of  me  passengers  instead  of  tlie  wages  of  their 
employers.  The  steward’s  fee  means,  “  We  hire  him  :  you 
must  pay  him.”  The  poor  student  assists  in  paying  the 
wages  of  the  servant  of  a  wealthy  steamship-company.  He 
winces.  I  can  see  him  wince,  and  bite  his  lip.  It  is  a  new 
experience  to  him,  and  sets  him  thinking.  'The  sovereign 
he  gave  to  the  steward  would  have  given  him  two  invalua¬ 
ble  days  on  the  Continent :  “  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  con¬ 
tinue,  I  must  make  a  new  budget  when  I  get  ashore.” 
Why  should  we  be  obliged  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  waiter 
who  brings  us  our  food,  any  more  than  the  wages  of  the 
sailors,  without  whose  fidelity  we  should  never  reach  our 
destination  ? 

At  the  hotel  I  find  that  the  principle  —  the  “  voluntary 
principle  ”  —  is  the  same.  To  my  surprise  (verdant  Amer 


ican  that  I  am)  I  find  in  my  bill,  “  Service  one  shilling  su. 
pence  per  day.”  'Tlie  price  of  the  room  was  to  be  two  shil¬ 
lings  sixpence  :  it  really  is  four  shillings.  You  pay  two  shil¬ 
lings  sixpence  for  the  room,  and  one  shilling  sixpence  addi¬ 
tional  for  the  use  of  it.  An  American  friend  of  mine  (a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  logic,  as  you  might  suspect)  was  so  impressed  with 
this  (to  him)  novel  legerdemain  financial,  that  he  put  it  to  the 
test  by  taking  a  room,  which  he  was  told  would  be  two  shil¬ 
lings  sixpence  per  day  or  night,  and  did  not  go  near  it  or  the 
hotel  again  until  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when,  to  his  aston¬ 
ishment,  he  found  the  “  service  ”  down  all  the  same.  “  But  I 
have  had  no  service  :  I  have  not  been  here  since  I  took  the 
room,”  remonstrated  the  logician.  “Can’t  help  it,  sir: 
that’s  our  rule,”  retorted  the  landlord ;  in  which  response 
the  waiter  and  boots  risibly  joined  as  the  vanquished  logi¬ 
cian  fell  back  in  bad  order  out  of  the  hotel. 

Then  you  do  not  pay  your  bill  at  the  counter  as  with  us. 
That  would  be  the  direct  method.  Tlie  indirect,  or  the 
“  inductive  ”  method,  as  our  professor  of  logic  might  call  it, 
is  preferred.  It  saves  the  “  voluntary  princijde.”  The 
waiter  takes  the  amount  of  your  bill,  in  which  “  service  ”  is 
charged,  and  looks  an  additional  sixpence  or  shilling  out  of 
you  for  the  “  service  ”  of  paying  your  bill  for  you  with  your 
money ;  and  unless  this  is  the  last  straw  of  voluntaryism 
which  breaks  the  camel’s  back  of  your  forbearance,  you 
will  band  another  piece  of  silver  to  the  boots  for  the  service 
he  renders  you  of  looking  at  you  in  the  language  of  “  No 
gentleman,  sir,  no  gentleman,  unless  you  tip  me  a  shilling.” 
Shoddy  does,  and  the  paternal  Veneering  does  tip  him  a 
shilling  with  a  gusto.  But  how  about  the  {loor  student  all 
this  time  ?  He  learns  a  lesson  in  the  relations  of  labor  aud 
capital  he  never  heard  of  before.  He  learns  that  labor  is 
about  as  good  as  capital  at  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor; 
and  tliat,  between  the  upper  millstone  of  capital  and  the 
lower  millstone  of  labor,  the  intellectual  working-classes  are 
ground  up. 

I  am  told  that  this  putting  of  the  “  service  ”  in  the  bill 
is  a  modern  innovation.  It  is  considered  a  step  forward ; 
and  1  have  no  doubt  it  is,  as  far  as  the  landlords  are  con^ 
cerned.  But  my  friend,  the  professor  of  logic,  says  the  princi¬ 
ple  is  the  same,  and  only  illustrates  the  English  axiom,  that 
“  the  English  are  not  governed  by  logic.”  They  would  resent 
the  charge  of  four  shillings  for  the  room,  and  the  hotel 
might  be  mobbed  in  consequence  of  it ;  but  when  the 
charge  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  matriculation  to  the 
hotel,  and  one  for  being  waited  on  in  it,  the  British  public 
is  perfectly  satisfied. 

1  can  recall  my  surprise  when  I  first  beard  “Waiter, 
sir,”  in  the  restaurant.  I  found  by  the  bill  of  fare  that  iny 
dinner  would  cost  me  exactly  three  shillings ;  and  found, 
upon  coming  to  pay  for  it,  that  it  had  cost  me  three 
shillings  and  thrcu])ence  :  three  shillings  for  the  dinner,  and 
threepence  for  the  opportunity  of  eating  it.  Some  say 
when  they  are  overreached,  “  It’s  not  the  amount  I  care 
for ;  it’s  the  principle  of  the  thing.”  'Ihe  poor  student  says 
the  principle  is  of  no  consequence  to  him,  while  the  amount 
is.  In  this  instance,  service  at  restaurants,  say  ninejience 
a  day,  or  five  shillings  and  threepence  per  week,  amounts 
to  twenty-one  shillings  (tlie  price  of  a  pair  of  trousers)  a 
month. 

The  uninitiated  American  makes  another  discovery  of  the 
same  (voluntary)  principle  when  he  finds  that  the  railway 
servants,  from  the  guard  in  full  uniform  down  to  the  most 
insignificant  employt,  all  tattered  and  torn,  are  similarly 
“  supported.”  I'hey  have  an  eye  for  “  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,”  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  of  countenance  and 
ubiquity.  They  are  so  expert  at  it  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  their  left  hand  to  know  what  their  right  hand 
does.  For  the  most  paltry  attentions  you  are  looked  out 
of  countenance  and  pocket.  Persons  who  have  only  just 
enough  shillings  to  taxe  them  through  (and  these  include 
all  the  Americans  who  do  not  smell  of  oil)  studiously  ab¬ 
stain  from  even  so  much  as  catching  the  guard’s  eye,  much 
less  venturing  to  ask  him  the  name  of  the  next  station.  In 
the  United  States  the  railway  servants  are  obliged  to  an¬ 
swer  the  reasonable  questions  of  the  passengers ;  and,  with¬ 
out  further  reward  tnan  their  excellent  wages,  must  look 
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gHer  the  multitude  of  ladies  who  may  and  do  travel  alone 
in  the  United  States. 

When  I  came  to  be  ogled  out  of  a  sixpence  hy  the  woman 
who  had  furnished  me  with  a  seat  in  the  church,  I  confess 
I  (please  do  not  forget  how  ignorant  I  was  of  English  insti¬ 
tutions  when  I  arrived  in  England)  was  astounded.  She 
watched  for  me :  I  caUght  her  eye  before  I  was  half  way 
to  the  door,  where  she  met  me  with  a  smile  and  a  courtesy, 
and  with  “  ’Ope  you  ’ad  a  comfortable  seat,  sir.”  In  some 
churches  and  chapels  strangers  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
iving  gratuities  to  the  vergers,  and  the  vergers  are  forhid- 
en  to  receive  any  on  pain  of  dismissal.  Here  and  there  fol¬ 
lows  the  suggestion,  that,  if  the  visitor  has  any  voluntary 
contributions  to  spare  he  will  find  a  box  to  receive  them 
in  the  vestibule. 

You  buy  a  ticket  to  the  theatre,  and  pay  the  attendant 
for  the  privilege  of  sitting  down,  and  pay  him  also  for  a 
programme  of  the  performance.  In  some  theatres  pennies 
are  spurned  :  “  Only  silver  is  taken  here  ”  as  “  voluntary 
contributions.” 

But  my  astonishment  did  not  reach  its  highest  pitch  until 
I  detected  this  principle  of  compulsory  voluntaryism  stand¬ 
ing  sentinel  behind  my  chair  at  the  private  dinner-table, 
and  surrounding  me  with  its  protection  when  I  came  to 
leave  the  house.  “  Waiter,  sir,”  again  it  was,  or  “  Maid, 
sir,”  this  time,  perhaps,  not  by  word  of  mouth,  but  by  a 
multitude  of  little  ways  and  means  which  a  British  servant 
can  perpetrate  with  so  much  dexterity  and  success.  How 
loudly  a  servant  can  speak  without  saying  any  thing  is 
known  only  to  those  who  have  played  the  part  of  audience 
to  him  —  or  her.  Such  darting  and  lurking ;  such  pluck¬ 
ing  at  the  forehead ;  such  being  everywhere  at  once,  and 
doing  every  thing  and  nothing  at  the  same  moment ;  such 
bustling  assiduity,  and  solicitous  proximity,  and  obsequious 
adroitness  1  Every  wish  is  anticipated,  every  infinitesimal 
desire  is  gratified.  “  Have  you  got  every  thing,  sir  ?  ” 
“  Yes,  thanks.”  “  Shall  I  run  up  and  see,  sir  ?  ”  “  Is  this 
yours,  sir  V  ”  No,  that  is  not  yours.  “  Shall  I  ’elp  you  on 
with  your  coat,  air  ?  ”  “  Is  that  your  ’at,  sir  V  ”  It  is. 
“  It  must  be  brushed.”  It  is  brushed.  You  are  shown  the 
door  of  the  house  and  the  eab-door ;  and  you  are  passed 
through  both  with  a  deferential  grace  of  unmistakable 
meaning.  It  means,  “  We  are  supported  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions.”  When  the  poor  student  first  heard  the  solution 
of  this  aervantine  suavity  he  was  obliged  to  regret  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  invitation  to  dinner  of  his  father’s  very 
particular  friend,  “  who  wished  to  see  him  so  much.”  But 
the  note  did  not  read,  “  As  I  have  to  pay  a  shilling  to  get 
to  your  dinner-table,  or,  rather,  to  get  away  from  it,  and  as 
I  have  not  one  shilling  to  spare  from  my  hungry  brain,  I 
must,  with  many  regrets,  decline  your  kind  invitation.” 

I  commend  to  the  cunning  hand  which  does  the  cartooning 
for  Punch  that  exquisite  tableau  of  the  grotesque,  —  a  fat¬ 
cheeked,  heavy-ealved  flunkey  of  a  “  great  house  ”  taking 
“  service  ”  from  a  poverty-nagged  curate,  who  trudges  home 
on  foot  through  slush  and  rain  because  he  cannot  aflbrd  the 
cab  hire  and  the  flunkey  hire  both. 

Since  I  wrote  the  last  sentence,  I  stumbled  upon  some 
observations  on  this  topic  by  an  English  writer,  who  tells 
ns  that  the  amount  of  these  “  donations  to  the  servants  ” 
of  your  host  is  “  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  donor ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  men-servants  in  large  houses  expect  gold,” 
After  this  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  “  these 
gratuities  are  really  a  great  tax  upon  people’s  purses ;  and 
the  question  whether  to  accept  an  invitation  is  often  decided 
in  the  negative  by  the  thought  of  the  expenses  en¬ 
tailed,  not  by  railway  tickets  and  cabs,  but  by  the  men 
and  the  maids  ”  who  cook  your  victuals,  call  you  to  dinner, 
and  make  your  bed.  From  this  writer,  al.so,  I  learn,  what 
more  than  one  person  has  freely  acknowledged  to  me,  that 
the  exaction  is  considered  a  scandal  upon  the  fine  old 
grwe  of  hospitality.  Indeed  this,  by  no  means  unusual, 
opinion  justifies  my  —  I  will  not  say  animadversions,  be¬ 
cause  I  wish  to  pass  for  an  amiable  philosopher,  rather 
than  a  choleric  satirist.  I  will  say,  then,  that  my  philo¬ 
sophical  observations  are  excusable  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  shiu:ed  by  my  readers.  There  are  houses,  I  know. 


in  which  the  guest  is  warned,  and  the  servants  admonished 
against  this  custom,  by  which  the  goddess  Hospitality  is 
bereaved  of  her  chivalry  and  charm.  You  may  dine  out 
in  Boston,  Baltimore,  or  Chicago,  without  a  penny  in  your 
pocket.  The  clergyman,  or  author,  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  poor  that  we  have  always  with  us,  may  spend  a  night 
in  a  friend’s  house  without  p^ing  the  wages  of  his  friend’s 
servant  for  the  time  being.  The  servant  and  the  chairs, 
and  the  very  wag  of  the  dog’s  tail,  are  his  to  command. 

But  perhaps  some  English  reader  of  mine  will  exclaim, 

“  How  is  this  ?  I  have  travelled  in  America ;  and  I  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  getting  my  fees  accepted  by  the 
American  waiters.”  Exactly  so.  I  am  well  aware,' that, 
if  the  English  institution  of  servants’  fees  is  not  intro¬ 
duced  into  America,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  English 
travellers.  They  are  doing  their  utmost  to  poison  our  sys¬ 
tem  with  this  feature  of  theirs,  for  which  they  receive 
no  thanks  from  us.  They  ask  a  question  of  a  railway 
employe,  and,  to  the  man’s  amazement,  pay  him  for  his 
answer.  I  have  even  known  them  to  offer  a  half-dollar  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  in  return  for  his  courteous  part¬ 
ing  recognition,  which  was  quickly  transformed  into  lofty 
indignation.  If,  as  is  (justly)  complained,  spendthrift 
Americans  are  spoiling  the  hotel  servants  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  hotel  servants  of  America 
are  in  danger  of  demoralization  at  the  hands  of  economical 
Englishmen. 

Probably,  however,  the  person  who  puts  in  this  exclama¬ 
tion  was  not  long  (or  deep)  enough  in  America  to  observe 
that  what  the  English  servant  expects  as  a  right,  the 
American  servant  receives  as  a  gift.  The  former  insists 
upon  it  with  an  insinuative  insolence,  which  only  he  knows 
how  to  inflict :  the  latter  can  be  brow-beaten  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  look,  which  he  knows  very  well  how  to  interpret.  In 
England  the  servant  does  the  browbeating,  in  America  the 
served.  In  America  the  eye  of  the  waiter  cowers,  in 
England  the  eye  of  the  guest.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
here,  and  an  indicative  one,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

To-day  I  met  a  recently-arrived  American  gentleman, 
who  tells  me  that  he  made  some  inquiries  of  a  group  of 
working-men,  who,  upon  his  leaving,  asked  him  for  money. 
He  says  he  was  so  unused  to  such  impertinence  that  he 
was  surprised  into  expressing  his  disgust  at  it ;  whereupon 
the  men  laughed  at  his  ignorance  of  the  custom  of  the 
country.  This  gentleman  says  this  custom  of  gratuities 
fills  him  with  the  sense  of  shame  which  he  sees  wanting  in 
those  who  pursue  him  with  it.  He  thinks  someboily 
should  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  has  concluded  to  take  that 
duty  upon  himself.  He  observes  a  singular  blending  of 
the  sneaking  and  furtive  with  the  insolent  and  hold  in  the 
whole  class  of  laborers,  servants,  and  smaller  shopkeepers. 
Then  his  perplexity  with  respect  to  the  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution  amounts  to  an  unhappiness.  One  half  the  time  he 
forgets  to  give  it,  and  the  other  half  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  much  to  give.  Now  he  is  restrained  by  delicacy,  and 
now  by  forgetfulness ;  and  yet  nobody  would  ever  dream 
of  imputing  reinissness  in  this  case,  or  in  the  case  of  any 
American,  to  a  lack  of  generosity.  The  Americans  are,  I 
do  believe,  the  most  generous  and  hospitable  people  in  the 
world ;  nor  will  your  writer  hesitate  to  add  that  he  came 
of  a  pedigree  and  a  section  noted  for  hospitality. 

I  quite  appreciate  my  friend’s  perplexity.  It  requires 
considerable  experience  to  get  rid  of  it.  Surelv,  you 
think,  this  man  will  bo  offended  by  the  proffered  sfiilling, 
—  he  is  so  careful  in  his  attire,  ami  so  dignified  in  his  bear¬ 
ing.  But  try  him,  and  see  your  mistake ;  or  evade  him, 
and  see  how  expertly  he  will  remind  you  of  your  mistake. 

So,  what  with  your  American  delicacy  on  the  subject, 
and  your  English  lackey’s  ambiguous  deportment  on  the 
subject,  you  are  bothered  to  know  whether  to  give  or  not ; 
ami,  if  you  give,  whether  to  give  it  “  straight  from  the 
shoulder,”  or  crookedly  from  the  small  of  the  back,  as  if 
all  parties  to  the  custom  were  ashamed  of  it.  In  other 
places  than  the  churches  there  are  prohibitions  on  the 
walls ;  and  in  these  places  your  faithful  guide  expects  you 
to  be  a  little  careful  how  you  do  i‘.  Many  travellers,  I 
know,  make  up  their  minds  at  last  that  no  personage,  how- 
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ever  well  dressed  and  stately  in  bearing,  is  above  the 
silvery  insinuation ;  and  so  make  no  exceptions,  from  tbe 
nobleman’s  obese  butler  down  to  the  famished  little  raga¬ 
muffin  who  shuts  you  into  your  cab. 

In  America  you  have  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
equal  of  even  your  own  servants.  You  can  leave  a  friend’s 
house  without  the  fear  of  being  judged  by  the  color  of  the 
coin  you  hand  to  the  butler.  An  English  lady  informs  me 
that  she  can  always  tell  how  much  her  guests  have  given 
her  servants  by  the  remarics  of  the  latter  upon  the  former : 
‘‘  Nice  la'^,”  nice  fee.  “  No  lady,”  no  fee. 

The  difference  between  the  two  countries  in  this  matter 
is  the  dill'erenee  l)etween  the  democratic  system  of  wages 
and  the  aristocratic  system  of  gratuities.  In  America, lar 
bor  is  a  commodity  of  meivhandise  as  much  as  corn  or  coU 
ton.  It  is  bought  and  sold  like  railway  stock  or  land,  and 
the  possessor  of  it  disposes  of  it.  He  does  not  sell  himself, 
but  what  he  can  do.  In  England,  laix>r  is  only  one  remove 
from  mendicancy  :  indeed,  they  are  the  same  in  kind,  differ¬ 
ent  only  in  degree.  The  pauper,  the  beggar,  and  the  la¬ 
borer  are  three  ranks  of  one  class  or  caste ;  and  all  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  same  (voluntary)  principle.  Boots  buys  his 
place  in  the  hotel  as  a  mendicant  might  lease  an  eligible 
street  corner.  In  America,  there  is  nn  o]>en  and  fair  con¬ 
tract.  If  the  waiter  plays  the  mendicant,  you  can  shame 
him  by  asking,  “  What  are  your  wages  ?  ’’  In  England, 
there  is  an  understamling :  ”  hence  “  consequential  claims,” 
bringing  endless  embarrassments  in  their  train.  The  waiter 
may  answer  that  he  gets  nothing  but  what  he  gets  from 
you. 

ITie  very  difference  in  the  names  given  to  the  serving- 
class  is  indicative.  In  America  tbe  traveller  did  not  often 
hear  the  word  “  servant  ”  until  he  reache<l  the  section  where 
it  meant  slave,  and  where  “  capital  owned  labor,”  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  not  a  few  in  both  countries,  is  tbe  only  de¬ 
sirable  relation  between  capital  and  labor.  In  America  the 
agricultural  laborer  is  a  “hired  man.”  In  New  England 
the  word  “  servant  ”  never  took  root ;  and  the  word  “  mas¬ 
ter  ”  is  seldom  heard.  Tlie  advertisement  reads,  “  Ilelj),” 
“  Mail,”  “  Girl,”  or  ‘*  Boy.”  Slavery  gave  a  meaning  to 
“  master  ”  and  “  servant  ”  which  free  lalxirers  detested  and 
resented.  It  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  perform 
manual  labor  on  the  same  continent  with  the  slave  :  to  be 
called  by  the  same  name  was  a  degradation  to  which  tliey 
would  not  submit.  S<r  “  master  ”  and  “  servant  ”  have 
come  to  be  hateful  words  to  the  working-men  of  America. 

It  is  a  common  remark  of  foreigners  that  the  servility  in 
dress  and  address  of  the  working-classes  of  England  is  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen  in  America ;  and  the  American  observes 
the  contrast  when  he  comes  to  this  country.  The  traveller 
in  the  United  States  misses  the  costume  and  the  salute : 
tlie  .\merican  traveller  in  the  United  Kingdom  misses  the 
8ell-res{)ect  and  manliness.  Nor  can  1  see,  fur  the  life  of 
me,  that  tliis  more  sidf-resp^tfui  (if  you  like,  self-asserting) 
spirit  produces  any  more  friction  than  is  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
two  classes  of  employer  and  employed  get  on  much  more 
smoothly  in  America  than  they  do  in  England.  Tlie  Amer¬ 
ican  working-man  thoroughly  respects  the  employer  who  de¬ 
serves  respect.  1  never  knew  an  exception  to  the  rule.  So 
long  as  Iioth  parties  maintain  their  self-respect,  neither  will 
be  wanting  in  resjiect  for  the  other.  Tlie  democratic  sys¬ 
tem  preserves  the  working-man’s  self-respect:  tlie  aristo¬ 
cratic  system  renders  self-respect  and  labor  irreconcilable. 

'fhis  is  still  more  the  case  when  the  agricultural  laboring- 
classes  of  tlie  two  countries  are  contrasted.  Tlie  Americnn 
“  farm  hand  ”  has  the  same  educational  advantages  as  the 
farmer.  The  school-house  is  open  to  the  children  of  both. 
I  have  seen  the  farmer  and  his  men  eating  side  by  side  at 
the  same  table,  and  mowing  side  by  side  in  the  same  field. 
Even  the  “  gentleman  farmer  ”  affects  no  tone  or  word  of 
superiority  toward  his  “  men,”  who  do  not  betr^'  the  least 
subserviency  in  their  salutation  or  behavior.  Tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  agricult ur  d  laborers  are  quite  as  self-respectful,  com¬ 
fortably  housed,  well  remunerated,  and  “  common-schooled,” 
and  altogether  as  contented,  a  class  of  working-people  as 
there  are  iu  the  Uuited  States.  So  far  from  their  being  an 
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isolated  caste  or  class,  the  farmers  and  laborers  shade  od 
into  one  another,  like  all  other  classes  in  America,  and  often 
exchange  places.  The  tenant  farmer  of  this  year  was  the 
“  hired  man  ”  of  last.  The  class  of  laborers  pass  into  the 
class  of  owners  in  a  constant  stream,  lliere  are,  generally 
speaking,  three  classes  of  farm  laborers,  —  those  hired  by 
tlie  year,  those  employed  by  tlie  month,  and  those  engaged 
by  tlie  day.  The  first  either  have  a  room  in  the  house  of 
their  employer,  or  (^esjiecially  if  they  have  a  family)  occupy 
a  tenement  on  tlie  farm.  The  others  may  live  in  other  tene¬ 
ments  on  the  same  farm,  or,  as  is  very  often  the  case  with 
all  three  classes,  occujiy  a  house  and  some  land  of  their  own. 
Where  the  laborers  are  of  the  right  sort,  the  farmer  or 
land-owner  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  sell  them  land  for  homes 
on  easy  terms,  as  respects  both  the  amount  and  time  of  pay¬ 
ment.  There  are  multitudes  of  these  small  holders  and 
“  hired  men  ”  who  work  by  the  day,  who  can  atiord  to  lose 
the  “  slack  times,”  so  remunerative  are  the  flush  ones.  The 
ordinary  agricultm  al  laborer  receives  from  four  shillings  per 
day,  besides  being  well  fed  and  well  lodged ;  and  iu  har¬ 
vest-time  the  wages  are  from  eight  shillings  per  day,  with 
food  and  lodging,  or  “  all  found  ”  as  the  phrase  is.  1  have 
frequently  given  a  shilling  an  hour  for  work  in  my  garden. 

Turning  to  the  corres|)onding  class  of  laborers  in  this 
country,  we  listen  to  the  story  of  the  life  of  Joseph  Arch, 
who  tells  us  that  he  “  struck  on  his  own  account  two  and 
twenty  years  ago.”  “  My  master  said  to  me,  ‘  One  shilliniv 
sixiience  a  day  is  all  I  shall  give  you.’  1  had  a  wife  and  two 
children  ;  and  I  know  my  duty  to  them  before  Go<l,  because 
of  the  vow  I  had  made  to  her  at  the  altar,  to  do  or  to  die  to 
keep  them ;  and  I  knew  that  wouldn't  keep  them,  and  I 
struck.”  Then  he  went  forth  to  his  labor,  not  till  the  even¬ 
ing  simply,  but  till  Saturday  evening  trom  Monday  morning, 
picking  up  work  where  he  could  get  it,  and  “  sleeping  in 
sheds  and  out-houses  to  save  the  cost  of  lodging,”  and 
“  sometimes  on  corded  wood.” 

But  he  is  not  alone  in  telling  us  the  extent  of  these  “  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  ”  with  wnich  lucrative  capital  conde¬ 
scends  to  tip  “  unskilled  labor;  ”  for  we  can  hardly  speak  of 
them  as  the  “  hire  ”  of  which  the  lalx»rer  is  worthy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  apostle.  The  amount  of  “  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  ”  received  by  another  tor  the  support  of  “  self,  wife, 
and  six  children,  was  eleven  shillings  a  week.  Very  often 
he  had  to  keep  his  little  ones  on  one  and  a  half  pence  a  day.” 
Another  “  earned  nine  shillings  a  week  ;  but  since  he  has 
been  a  milker,  and  worked  Sundays,  he  got  twelve  shillings 
a  week.”  His  wile  says  it  “  had  often  gone  to  her  heart 
when  she  had  only  a  bit  of  bread  with  nothing  on  it  to  part 
among  the  children.”  Another  says,  “  When  a  master 
offered  me  a  shilling  a  day,  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to 
make  a  rogue  of  me ;  for  I  couldn’t  live  honest  on  that 
money.”  And  why  not  be  a  rogue,  since  he  would  be 
allowed  twice  as  much  in  the  aouiity  jail  as  he  receives 
Irom  his  employer  ?  If  there  is  any  thing  the  state  seems 
to  prefer  to  punishing  criminals,  it  is  the  manut'acture  of 
them.  Surely  the  amounts  received  by  these  people  wilt 
not  be  dignified  by  the  honorable  name  of  “  wages,”  any 
more  than  their  dwellings,  descrilied  in  the  “  &{)ort  of 
Commissioners  ”  as  a  “disgrace  to  a  Christian  community,” 
should  be  designated  by  the  hallowed  word  “  home.”  Nor 
can  these  peojde  be  called  working  men  and  women  in  any 
sense  which  may  be  regarded  as  creditable  to  a  “  Chi-istian 
community.” 

The  very  concessions  made  to  the  laborers  are  illustrative 
of  the  voluntary  principle  upon  which  the  whole  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  system  of  England  is  founded.  One  great  land¬ 
lord  raises  his  contributions  one  shilling  a  week,  another 
“  two  shillings  and  cider,”  making  in  one  case  the  enormous 
wage  of  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  in  the  other  eleven 
shillings  a  week  I  Another  illustration  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cause  given  for  the  laborers’  “  dictatorial  and  defiant " 
attitude  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meetii^  of  landlords  and  farm- 
e»8  :  “  Too  much  education  1”  Tlie  laborers  are  being 
educated  above  their  business  I  The  multiplication-table 
is  leading  to  some  perilous  calculations  1  “  The  three  R’s  ” 
are  creating  a  fourth  Rebellion  1  “  The  Revised  Code,” 
says  the  essayist  of  the  Banbury  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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“  pikced  the  standard  of  education  too  high  for  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  education  given  in  the  village  schools  should 
be  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  rural  population.  It 
bscame  a  very  serious  question  whether  they  should  force 

Xn  village  children  an  amount  of  instruction  calculat- 
to  drive  them  from  agricultural  pursuits.”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  who  has  lived  through  the  great  antislavery  agitation 
ii  so  familiar  with  this  kind  of  reasoning  that  he  can 
hardly  refrain  from  recognizing  it  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  treating  it  as  an  old  enemy.  The  laws  of  the  Southern 
States  forbade  the  teaching  of  the  slaves,  Itecause  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  spelling-book  was  “  calculated  to 
drive  them  from  agricultural  pursuits.”  Education  deforms 
“  the  common  mind  ”  of  a  servile  class.  Where  one  class 
is  bom  saddled  and  bridled,  and  another  booted  and  spurred, 
the  schoolhouse  is  a  fruitful  source  of  unhappiness  and  dis¬ 
content.  Astronomy  points  out  the  north  star  to  the  slave ; 
and  “  thrilling  ”  oratory  indicates  the  way  out  to  the  serf. 
As  the  producer’s  ignorance  is  the  consumer’s  wisdom,  it  is 
folly  for  the  latter  to  make  the  former  wise.  But  for  the 
“  Revised  Cotie,”  we  should  have  been  spared  the  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers’  strike. 

What  is  the  difiference  between  this  picture  of  what  is 
going  on  in  England  and  tliat  picture  of  what  has  passed 
away  in  America?  A  difference  there  is,  certainly ;  but  a 
resemblance  as  well.  Nations  that  have  adopted  liberty 
as  a  theory  never  admit  that  they  can  practise  oppres¬ 
sion. 

A  free  people  “  can  do  no  wrong.”  If  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  England  were  technically,  what  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially,  serfs,  they  might  count  on  parliamentary  measures 
for  their  relief.  But  as  they  are,  technically  speaking, 
free-bom  Britons,  who  “  never  will  be  slaves,”  and  there¬ 
fore  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  theoretical  justice,  they  can 
count  on  nobody  but  tncmselves,  and  on  nothing  but  their 
own  persistency  in  their  fight,  empty-pursed  and  empty- 
bellied,  with  the  owners  and  consumers  of  the  “  fat  of  the 
land.”  A  real  slave,  however  comfortable,  is  sure  of  eman¬ 
cipation  so  long  as  Exeter  Hall  can  vociferate,  or  Parlia¬ 
ment  legislate :  a  virtual  slave,  however  miserable,  may 
perish  in  his  misery  for  all  the  deliverance  he  can  get 
from  legislator  or  pbulanthropist. 

There  is  just  enough  legal  responsibility  laid  upon  and 
felt  by  the  slaveholder  to  secure  at  least  the  physical  “  con¬ 
dition  ”  of  the  slave.  Hence,  however  long  may  be  the 
catalogue  of  his  wrongs,  you  will  seldom  find  starvation 
among  them.  The  serf-holder,  on  the  contrary,  is  free  from 
inch  responsibility  in  a  free  country,  and  may  read,  without 
annoyance  from  either  constable  or  conscience,  a  paragraph 
like  this,  for  example,  which  apptears  among  the  interest¬ 
ing  incidents  of  the  “  dictatorial  attitude  ”  of  the  farm  la¬ 
borers  :  — 

“  On  Tuesday  an  inquest  was  held  at  Tooting,  on  the 
body  of  James  Sewington,  aged  thirty-five,  a  farm-laborer, 
who  had  died  of  starvation.  It  was  shown  in  evidence  that 
the  deceased  had  not  tasted  meat  for  weeks ;  and  that  his 
family  had  had  nothing  but  dry  bread  and  tea  and  sugar  for 
the  last  fortnight.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  ‘  'That  the 
deceased  died  from  exhaustion  through  want  of  food  and 
proper  nourishment.’  ”  An  equally  accurate  verdict  would 
have  been,  “  Died  from  being  supported  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  instead  of  adequate  wages.” 

Let  England  be  glad  of  the  restive  spirit  of  her  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers.  It  was  necessary  for  the  enlightenment  of 
that  public  opinion,  which,  in  a  free  country,  is  understood 
to  be  always  fired  and  harnessed,  ready  to  plunge  out  at  a 
moment’s  notice  in  pursuit  of  any  conflagration,  industrial 
or  political,  which  m^  menace  the  commonwealth.  What 
does  fair-play-loving  England  know  of  the  condition  of  her 
agricultural  population,  until,  in  their  extremity,  they  cry 
out  in  hunger  and  anger  for  enough  of  the  bread  they  raise 
to  keep  them  from  starvation  ?  It  was  conceded  at  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  landlords  and  farmers  the  other  day  that  “  the  pub¬ 
licity  which  has  been  given  to  the  strike  has  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  the  land-owners,  and  they  are  now  less  disposed  than 
they  were  at  first  to  dismiss  the  laborers  for  joining  the 
union.” 
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Spinoza  says  somewhere  that  our  passions  all  imply 
confusion  of  thought;  and  of  course  he  proves  this  with  all 
the  parade  of  geometrical  methoil,  which  is  so  satisfying  to 
some,  and  so  tedious  to  others.  But  everybody  can  verity 
the  aphorism  for  himself  by  observing  that  he  becomes  calm 
ns  soon  as  he  can  attend  to  what  it  is  that  has  disturbed 
him.  And  this  suggests  that  passion  an<l  art  must  be  ene¬ 
mies,  so  far  as  passion  is  a  temptation,  and  so  far  as  art  is 
perfect ;  for  certainly  every  one  would  agree  that  it  is  a  per¬ 
fection  of  art  to  present,  and  therefore  to  conceive,  its  sul)- 
jeet  as  clearly  and  as  a<lequately  as  may  lie.  The  subject  of 
the  “  Epithalamiiim  of  Mallius,”  or  of  the  “  V’igil  of  Venus,” 
is  full,  in  one  sense,  of  danirer  to  morality ;  but  the  danger  is 
that  our  feeling  for  the  subject  should  be  too  strong  tor  the 
poetry  which  inspired  it ;  that  we  should  abandon  ourselves 
to  a  blind  glow  of  pleasurable  emotion,  and  lose  sight  of  the 
vivid  train  of  clear,  articulate  images  which  set  our  hearts 
on  fire  at  first.  And  there  is  another  safeguard  to  morality  : 
perfect  art  must  be  more  than  adequate  ;  it  must  be  satis¬ 
factory  ;  it  is  condemned  by  its  own  standard  till  it  can 
prwluce  a  type  which  can  be  contemplated  upon  all  aides, 
and  throughout  all  time.  The  situation  of  Magirie  Tulliver 
in  the  boat  with  her  cousin’s  betrothed  has  many  elements 
of  artistic  lieauty  :  it  is  romantic,  intense,  anil  elevated  ; 
but  it  is  not  satisfactory  ideally,  because  it  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  morally :  like  Maggie,  we  cannot  forget  the  bcLdiining : 
we  cannot  but  look  forward  to  the  end.  It  is  well  that  the 
dream  should  be  broken.  Though  the  voyage  on  the  flood 
to  Tom  and  to  death  has  less  charm,  it  has  more  peace  : 
the  imagination  can  dwell  upon  it.  The  new  pagan  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Tannhauser  legend  seems  capable  of  a  more 
musical  intensity  than  the  traditional  Christian  treatment; 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Heine  was  right,  on 
purely  artistic  grounds,  in  giving  up  this  intensity,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own  temjier,  and  turning  all  to  iron^.  Mr. 
S  vinburne  has  to  undertake  the  impossible  task  of  recon¬ 
ciling  us  to  the  thought  of  a  hell  too  intensely  realized  to 
be  poetical :  the  knight  has  to  promise  that  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  and  rejoice  in  Venus  there.  We  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  of  a  saint.  Perfect  art  does  not  deal  in  paradoxes. 
This  carries  us  a  step  farther.  In  order  that  art  may  be 
adequate  and  satisfactory,  it  must  be  sane  and  rational ;  it 
must  lie  the  expression,  not  of  revolt,  but  of  harmony  ;  it 
must  assume  and  reflect  an  ideal  onler  in  the  world.  Tlie 
impulse  of  revolt  is  strong  both  in  Byron  anil  Shelley,  and 
they  are  among  the  greatest  of  poets ;  but  the  law  holds 
good  in  them.  The  grandest  canto  of  “  Childe  Harold”  is 
the  last,  where  despair  and  disdain  are  passing  into  a  calm 
that  at  least  is  half  resigned.  Shelley’s  anguish  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  mankind  goes  off  incessantly  into  mere  shriek¬ 
ing  whenever  it  takes  the  form  of  a  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  kings  and  priests :  it  becomes  musical  again 
when  it  blends  with  the  mute  sorrow  of  “  The  World’s 
Wanderers,”  and  becomes  a  voice  in  the  universal  chorus 
of  the  whole  creation  that  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together.  It  is  not  required  of  art  to  be  cheerful,  neither 
is  it  required  of  morality  as  such.  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Greorge  Eliot  present  “  altruism  ”  under  a  form  that  makes 
the  Epicurean  burden  —  “  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to¬ 
morrow  we  die  ”  —  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  flesh  and 
blood.  But  though  George  Eliot’s  fascination  is  painful, 
it  is  complete  :  there  is  nothing  to  disgust  and  emancipate 
us  ;  for  her  art  rests  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  an  order 
to  which  all  must  be  subject  whether  they  will  or  no ;  though 
the  order  exists  for  other  ends  than  the  happiness,  or  even  the 
perfection,  of  the  creatures  under  it.  We  need  not  inquire 
whether  such  a  morality  is  enough  for  life ;  but,  in  its  obe¬ 
dience,  art  finds  perfect  freedom ;  or,  rather,  absolute 
art  is  not  subject  to  absolute  morality,  but  both  are  expres¬ 
sions  of  one  ideal  order,  which  must  always  lie  conceived  as 
holy,  just,  and  good,  though  it  is  not  always  conceived  as 
giving  life  and  peace. 

The  art  which  is  always  claiming  to  be  emancipateil  from 
morality  is  not  the  absolute  art;  perhaps  the  morality 
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which  it  rebels  against  is  hardly  the  absolute  morality. 
The  practical  question  has  to  be  discussed  on  a  lower  level ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  though  the  art  which  comes 
into  conflict  with  morality  were  spurious  because  it  is  not 
the  highest.  True,  the  perfections  of  art  are  its  safeguards ; 
but  art  may  be  so  much  without  being  perfect.  Its  perfec¬ 
tion  exists  rather  for  itself  than  for  us,  though  we  rejoice 
in  itafar  oflf.  What  we  need  is,  that  it  should  be  stimulating ; 
and  this,  too,  is  what  the  artist  needs ;  for  he,  too,  is  of  the 
same  clay  as  we.  Like  us,  he  desires  fresher  emotions 
than  the  ordinary  round  of  life  supplies,  though  this,  too, 
has  a  satisfaction  of  its  own  for  those  who  cherish  its  aflfec- 
tions ;  and  the  craving  which  is  occasional  with  us  is 
habitual  with  him.  He  refuses  the  false  gratification  that 
mi<:ht  be  found  for  it  if  he  would  make  virtue  always  cul¬ 
minate  in  some  kind  of  lord-mayor’s  show.  Life  loses  such 
flavor  as  it  has  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  just  a  little  better, 
and  a  little  easier,  and  a  little  prettier.  If  the  artist  will 
not  idealize  ordinary  life  by  falsifying  it,  and  cannot  ideal¬ 
ize  it  in  the  light  of  the  higher  law,  nor  sustain  himself  upon 
the  level  of  ideal  action,  it  remains  for  him  to  go  beyond 
the  world,  since  he  cannot  rise  above  it.  He  tries  to  escape 
from  the  hackneyed  routine  of  domestic  duties  and  felici¬ 
ties  into  an  unsatisfactory  fairy-land  of  extreme  passions, 
of  untried  desires,  of  unfettered  impulses,  working  them¬ 
selves  out  within  the  exciting  complexities  of  abnormal 
situations.  Since  he  cannot  have  the  true  ideal,  and  will 
not  put  up  with  the  false,  he  demands  the  whole  range  of 
the  real,  and  chooses  to  be  always  gleaning  on  the  outskirts 
of  possibility.  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life,  are  not  really  ideal ;  but  they  have 
their  ideal  moments,  or  they  could  not  tempt  us;  and 
there  comes  a  time  when  art  finds  it  hard  to  part  with  one 
of  tliese.  The  only  justification  that  has  yet  been  put  for- 
wanl  for  the  persistent  attempt  to  pluck  the  “  flowers  of 
evil  ”  is,  that  the  artist  shares  the  general  dislike  to  their 
fruit,  and  that,  whether  he  plucks  or  no,  the  world  is  sure 
to  wear  them.  There  are  very  few  like  John  Foster,  to 
whom  almost  all  art,  especially  all  classical  art,  was  essen¬ 
tially  immoral  because  it  nourished  the  pride  of  life.  Art 
that  appeals  merely  to  curiosity,  or  to  the  extreme  sense  of 
beauty,  is  always  thought  safe  and  respectable.  WTten  we 
speak  of  immoral  art,  we  mean  art  that  deals  with  sensual 
impulses,  or  rouses  rebellion  against  the  order  of  society. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  are  many  who  object  to  the  first  because 
it  results  in  the  second ;  and  even  on  this  point  public 
opinion  is  rather  emphatic  than  clear.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  popular  definition  of  literary  immorality  which 
would  not  condemn  the  episode  of  Paolo  and  Francesca. 
It  is  almost  as  if  Dante  had  come  to  curse  them  ;  and  lo  I 
he  blessed  them  altogether :  they  are  always  together,  and 
they  always  love.  There  are  more  who  could  learn  to  look 
to  such  a  hell  with  yearning  than  choose  to  enter  the  pui^ 
gatory  of  (ierontius.  The  laureate  may  seem  as  unim¬ 
peachable  on  this  score  as  Dante ;  yet  it  is  hard  not  to  think 
“  Aylmer’s  Field  ”  an  immoral  poem.  The  wrath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God ;  and  the  only  out¬ 
come  of  “Aylmer’s  Field”  is  the  wrath  of  man.  We  have  an 
evil  action  represented  in  an  evil  spirit :  if  we  are  not  to 
condemn  this,  how  are  we  to  condemn  such  a  poem  as 
“  The  Leper,”  d  priori,  merely  because  Mr.  Swinburne  fol¬ 
lows  Luther’s  maxim,  pecca  fortiterf  In  truth,  the  ques¬ 
tion  within  what  limits  it  is  safe  to  pursue  “  art  for  art  ”  is 
hanlly  one  that  could  be  asked  in  an  ideal  state  of  things. 
Then  art  would  be  continually  enriched  by  life,  and  life 
illuminated  by  art.  It  never  occurred  to  Shakspeare,  or 
Titian,  or  Leonardo,  that  the  choice  of  Hercules  lay  be¬ 
tween  life  and  art.  Art  in  its  supreme  epochs  has  always 
heen  nourished  and  exalted  by  the  chastened  or  unchas¬ 
tened  pride  of  life.  When  we  speak  of  choosing  art  for 
art.  we  acknowledge  that  the  pride  of  life  does  not  need 
any  longer  to  be  mortified,  because  it  is  dead.  When  life 
and  art  are  parted,  — 

“  Stratus  hum!  palmes  viduas  dcsidcrat  ulmos.” 

But  the  gleaning  of  the  vintage  still  is  sweet :  only  when  a 
man  has  renounced  the  rewards  of  life  for  art,  he  has  not 


escaped  its  obligations.  If  any  were  mad  enough  to  lose 
his  soul  for  art,  he  would  find  he  had  lost  art  too.  We 
cannot  expect  an  ideal  answer  to  a  question  which  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  have  to  ask.  Artists  who  have  not  attained 
the  vision  of  eternal  and  ideal  beauty  have  no  right  to  an 
ideal  liberty ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  try  their  work  by  an 
ideal  standard  till  we  have  tried  ourselves.  Every  one 
must  apply  as  he  can  the  principle  that  all  art  is  lawl'ul  for 
a  man  which  can  be  produced  or  enjoyed  within  the  limits 
of  a  safe  and  wholesome  life.  When  we  know  that  Etty 
lived  quietly  and  soberly  with  his  sister,  and  was  grateful 
to  her  for  finding  him  respectable  models,  we  know  that  he 
had  succeeded  fur  himself  in  finding  a  true  relation  between 
morality  and  art.  Yet  we  should  think  hardly  of  a  man 
who  collected  exclusively  what  Etty  produced  exclusively. 
An  idle  man  might  get  all  the  pleasure  from  Etty’s  pictures 
that^they  can  give ;  and  that  is  not  a  safe  pleasure  for  an 
idle  man  :  but  the  pictures  themselves  were  the  work  of 
honest  labor;  and  qui  laborat  oral.  The  safeguard  that 
the  artist  has  in  the  very  necessity  of  working  we  may 
bring  from  our  own  work,  and  then  we  shall  be  most  likely 
to  find  it  anew  in  strenuous  sympathy  with  his.  To  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure  :  it  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  best 
ublic  men  of  America  that  even  the  ballet  always  filled 
im  with  religious  rapture. 

It  is  fort  unate  to  possess  such  a  temper :  it  would  be  silly 
and  dangerous  to  aim  at  it.  Individuals  must  be  guided 
by  their  own  desire  for  virtue,  and  by  the  consent  of  virtu¬ 
ous  and  cultivated  men.  It  is  suggestive  to  observe  that 
the  limits  of  their  toleration  vary  according  to  the  medium 
in  which  the  artist  works.  In  music  there  are  hardly  any 
limits  at  all :  we  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  thing  as  a 
melody  immoral  in  itself ;  though  there  are  melodies  which 
do  not  seem  profaned  when  fitted  to  immoral  words.  Plas¬ 
tic  art  has  less  liberty;  yet  even  here  almost  every  thing  is 
permitted  short  of  the  direct  instigation  of  the  senses  to  re¬ 
bellion.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  earlier  when  we 
have  once  sanctioned  the  representation  of  the  nude.  After 
all,  Eye  Gate  does  not  lead  far  into  the  town  of  Mansoul. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  literature  that  the  conflict 
becomes  serious,  and  that  honest  artists  wish  to  handle 
matters  which  honest  men  of  the  world  wish  to  suppress. 
This  points  to  a  distinction  which  is  not  without  practical 
value.  Literature  is  the  most  complex  form  of  art, — the  form 
which  touches  reality  at  most  points ;  and,  therefore,  the 
mind  passes  most  easily  from  literature  back  to  lite ;  and, 
therefore,  what  is  dangerous  in  life  is  dangerous  in  litera¬ 
ture,  though  it  may  be  innocent  in  other  forms  of  art  which 
in  themselves  are  more  intense.  The  first  impression  of  a 
great  picture  or  a  great  symphony  is  more  vivid  than  the 
first  impression  of  a  great  poem :  it  is  at  the  same  time 
more  definite,  and  more  completely  determined  by  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  artist.  A  great  picture,  a  great  symphony, 
are  in  one  way  infinitely  complex ;  but  both  take  their  key¬ 
note  from  a  single  movement  of  the  subject.  Few  subjects 
are  too  unsatisfactory  to  present  at  least  one  noble  aspect, 
to  strike  at  least  one  noble  chord.  In  literature  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  isolate  the  esthetic  side  of  a  subject  so  completely, 
because  literature  tells  by  the  result  of  a  great  many  in¬ 
complete  suggestions  which  the  reader  has  to  work  out  for 
himself;  so  that  there  is  no  security  that  he  will  be  able  to 
keep  entirely  within  the  intention  of  the  writer.  And  the 
writer,  too,  finds  it  harder  to  subordinate  the  intellectual 
and  the  emotional  sides  of  his  subject  to  the  aesthetical; 
and  morality  is  certainly  justified  in  proscribing  any  thin" 
that  can  make  familiarity  with  those  sides  of  an  immoral 
subject  less  unwelcome  and  disgusting.  Still,  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  a  certain  ideal  abstractness  of  treatment,  even 
in  literature,  which  has  its  use.  Every  one  feels  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  diseased,  insolent  pruriency  with  which 
Byron  keeps  flaunting  the  sin  in  our  faces  in  all  the  loves 
of  Don  Juan,  and  the  sad,  gracious  naivete  of  Mallory,  as 
he  sets  forth  the  passion  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  Some, 
indeed,  might  think  that  it  was  better  to  let  us  rest  upon 
the  nobleness  of  Lancelot  than  to  try  to  save  morality  by 
demonstrating  the  superiority  of  Arthur.  Demonstration 
involves  discussion ;  and  discussion  might  leave  us  sceptical 
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gg  to  whether  Guinevere’s  second  thoughts  were  really  best- 
There  certainly  are  instances  which  show  l)eyond  question 
that  abstractness  and  simplicity  of  treatment  are  a  better 
lafegiiard  than  the  best  didactic  intention.  Madame 
Bovary,  not  seductive  in  intention,  is  undeniably  more 
deterrent  in  result  than  the  episode  of  Paolo  and  Fran¬ 
cesca  ;  but  no  one  would  dream  of  calling  it  more  moral. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  maintain  that  all  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  superauous ;  that  Plato  and  Savonarola  were 
right;  that,  no  matter  who  treats  them,  no  matter  how 
they  may  be  purified  by  severe  accuracy  and  aesthetic  isola¬ 
tion  of  treatment,  still,  dangerous  subjects  will  be  always 
dtngerous ;  that  art,  if  permitted  to  exist  at  all,  should  be 
rigidly  and  consistently  subordinate  to  edification ;  and  that, 
if  a  few  supreme  works  should  be  allowed  to  subsist  nnmu- 
tilated,  all  production  that  fell  short  of  supreme  perfection 
ahould  be  carefully  limited  to  drawing-room  charades  and 
nursery  novellettes  and  Sunday  picture-books,  just  to  keep 
children  of  all  ages  out  of  mischief.  At  any  rate,  this  view 
has  the  merit  of  being  thorough  and  intelligible  :  it  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  respectable  than  the  common  view,  if  it  is  to  be 
called  a  view,  whieh  emancipates  art  from  rational  and 
ideal  restrictions  to  sulu'ect  it  to  restrictions  which  are 
shifting  and  arbitrary ;  which  allows  it  to  call  evil  goo<l,  and 
good  evil,  so  long  as  it  does  not  violate  the  conventionali¬ 
ties  of  the  day ;  and  thinks  it  is  quite  sufficiently  stimulating 
if  it  can  be  got  to  show  the  world,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  little 
piece  of  it  the  public  likes  to  look  at,  all  couleur  de  rose. 

Only  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  if  we  sacrifice  art  to 
morality,  we  must  sacrifice  other  things  too.  Comfort  and 
liberty  and  intelligence,  to  say  nothing  of  such  trifles  as 
wealth  and  luxu^,  have  their  temptations  as  well  as  art ; 
and  Plato  and  Savonarola  would  gladly  have  sacrificed 
them  all.  The  sacrifice  might  be  rewarded  if  it  could  be 
made.  Rousseau  thought  it  would  be  well  to  return  to  bar¬ 
barism  to  escape  from  the  inevitable  injustices  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  :  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  return  to  the  “  Thebaid  ”  to 
escape  from  its  temptations ;  but,  as  we  are  too  weak  for 
the  “  Thebaid,”  we  do  well  to  endure  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  lest  we  should  regret  them ;  and  among  these  the 
temptation  of  .art  is  not  the  deadliest  because  it  is  the  sweet¬ 
est.  Even  Plato  thought  that  virtue  should  be  tested  by 
pleasure  as  well  as  by  pain ;  and  therefore  he  directed  that 
the  citizens  of  his  ideal  city  should  be  proved  by  seeing 
how  they  bore  themselves  when  drunk  with  wine.  Surely 
it  would  have  been  better  to  make  them  drunk  with  beauty. 

Of  course,  Plato  wished  to  make  them  drunk  with  beauty 
too.  He  thought  concrete  beauty  was  the  fountain  which 
could  quench  the  ascetic’s  thirst. 

“  Lsetificemnr  sobria 
Ebrietate  spiritus.” 

But  all  this  while  he  was  thinking  of  the  beauty,  not  of  art, 
but  of  life.  He  did  not  underrate,  perhaps  he  overrated, 
the  moral  value  of  aesthetic  culture ;  but  this  high  estimate 
of  esthetic  was  quite  compatible  with  a  very  low  estimate 
of  art,  which  he  regarded  simply  as  providing  instruments 
for  a  series  of  msthetic  exercises  to  be  regulated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  superior  regulations :  so  that  a  pcMtt  had  no  more 
right  to  set  up  on  his  own  account,  and  develop  his  prod¬ 
ucts  for  their  own  sake,  than  if  he  were  a  maker  of  flesh- 
loves  or  dumb-bells.  Consequently,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
iscuss  the  artistic  value  of  morality ;  though,  if  he  had  done 
so,  he  would  hardly  have  been  tempted  to  indulge  in  an 
•stimate  of  its  msthetic  value  so  one-sided  as  to  be  extrava¬ 
gant  One  reason  of  this  one-sidedness  was,  that  Greek 
morality,  before  the  rise  of  Stoicism,  treated  the  mass  of 
human  actions  as  indifferent,  —  to  be  left  to  natiu-e,  or,  at 
best  regulated  by  external  conventionalities :  consequently, 
fte  notion  of  virtue  was  not  lowered  by  the  dulness  of  duty ; 
it  was  always  identified  with  the  rapturous  ecstasy  which  ac¬ 
companies  great  deeds,  —  which  are  always  exceptions  even 
in  the  life  that  is  fullest  ofj  them,  or  with  the  calm,  diff’used 
satisfaction  which  radiates  over  the  whole  of  a  fortunate 
and  praiseworthy  life.  Aristotle  could  still  hold  that  virtue 
was  virtuous  in  that  its  works  were  wrought  toO  koXov  Ivena, 


“for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful.”  Epictetus  was  not  far 
from  the  view  of  Christian  asceticism,  —  that  goo<l  works 
done  from  a  motive  savoring  so  much  of  self-satisfaction 
were  hardly  virtuous  at  all. 

But  even  the  most  picturesque  heroism  involves  sacrifice 
and  suffering  ;  and  no  sacrifice  is  without  an  element  that  is 
hardly  attractive  aesthetically.  The  comely  corose  of  the 
young  warrior  slain  in  the  front  of  tlie  battle,  in  Tyrtaeus,  is 
more  satisfactory  to  the  aesthetic  sense  than  the  soul  of 
Hector  flitting  to  Hades,  wailing  for  the  supple  strength  of 
the  limbs  it  left  in  their  young  prime ;  but  morally  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  really  on  the  side  of  Homer :  it  is  better  to 
look  facts  in  the  face.  Tlie  saints  of  life  wore  no  halo :  the 
heroes  of  life  wear  no  enchanted  armor  to  keep  them  scath- 
less  to  the  fatal  hour  that  translates  them  to  V.alhalla  or 
Elysium  or  Avalon.  If  it  were  so,  life  would  hardly  be 
better ;  but  it  is  a  paradox  to  deny  that  it  would  be  more 
beautiftil,  and  it  would  be  a  paradox  to  deny  that  most  of 
the  virtue  which  enables  the  world  to  go  on  is  without  any 
testhetical  value  at  all.  Nor  can  we  take  refuge  in  the  con¬ 
venient  observation,  that  human  virtue  is  never  quite  per- 
feet ;  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  grossly  and  glaringly  im- 

Eerfect :  for  virtue  may  ne  all  but  perfect,  and  yet  be  dull, 
ecause  it  is  painful,  obscure,  and,  humanly  speaking,  fruit¬ 
less.  Prof.  Jowett  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  a  ser¬ 
vant-girl,  who  spends  her  wages  on  a  peevish,  slatternly 
mother,  and  a  lazy,  dissipated  brother,  is  the  heir  of  many 
beatitudes;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  is  a  “beautiful 
soul :  ”  fine  feelings  go  the  way  of  fine  phrases  with  those 
who  have  to  do  and  suffer  overmuch. 

And  the  aspects  of  morality  which  have  the  highest 
sesthetic  value  are  very  far  from  having  the  highest  artistic 
value ;  for  literary  art,  at  any  rate.  The  best  that  can  be 
obtained  from  them  is  a  lyrical  or  semi-lyrical  allusion,  that 
may  light  up  a  lower  theme.  To  try  to  idealize  a  great 
deed  is  only  painting  the  lily ;  to  try  to  idealize  a  great 
purpose  is  to  drift  into  a  labyrinth  of  mere  intellectualism. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the 
“  Idyls  of  the  King  ”  with  the  “  Antigone  ”  of  Sophocles, 
and  to  notice  what  proportion  the  emotional  and  artistic 
interest  bears  in  each  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  interest. 
But,  if  it  can  be  answered  without  a  theory,  an  ideal  prob¬ 
lem  is  better  for  literature  than  an  ideal  character.  Wal¬ 
lenstein  is  lower,  aesthetically,  than  Tell :  artistically.  King 
Alfred  is  less  valuable  than  Richard  HI.  The  closing  scene 
of  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  when  his  children  were 
butchered  before  his  lace,  and  he  gave  up  the  last  rather 
than  allow  the  nurse  to  sacrifice  her  own,  combines  almost 
every  element  of  ethical  and  testhetical  nobility.  At  first 
it  seems  dramatic ;  but  what  could  dramatic  art  add  to  it  ? 
Stage  effect,  perhaps,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  actor.  All 
that  a  poet  could  hope  to  do  on  his  own  account  would  be 
to  prepare  a  character  to  culminate  in  such  a  sacrifice. 
The  value  of  this  last  is  very  doubtful.  The  sesthetical 
value  of  Joan  of  Arc’s  life  lies  in  the  historic  moments 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  adorn,  and  a  profanation  to 
falsify.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  literatmre  to  do  what 
remains,  and  supplement  pictures  of  concrete  heroism  with 
the  most  delicate  analysis  of  her  feelings  when  the  French 
army  was  beginning  to  find  her  a  troublesome  visionary,  or 
when  she  was  being  browbeaten  into  recantation  in  an 
English  dungeon.  It  might  be  done  fifty  ways ;  but  Etty’s 

f  icture  of  her  at  the  stake  would  always  be  worth  them  all. 
n  the  same  way,  Delaroche’s  “  Christian  Martyr  ”  is  a 
greater  addition  to  the  “  Golden  Legend  ”  than  Massinger’s 
“  Tragedy  on  Dorothea ;  ”  and  we  need  never  expect  to 
meet  with  a  poem  on  Elijah  which  shall  light  up  the  history 
in  the  way  Mendelssohn’s  music  does.  Or,  to  come  down 
to  a  level  where  the  aesthetic  value  of  morality  is  not  on 
the  heroic  scale,  who  would  not  give  all  the  graceful  books 
that  can  be  written  on  Eug<inie  de  Guerin  for  a  portrait  of 
one  whose  life  within  its  narrow  limits  was  so  beautiful  ? 
Or,  to  come  lower  yet,  such  aesthetical  value  as  the  pathos 
of  common  life  possesses  is  better  represented  by  Frhre 
than  by  Dickens,  because  Frere  avowedly  represents  its 
momentary  aspects ;  whereas  Dickens  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled,  if  he  had  not  been  inclined,  to  represent  the  pictu- 
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residue  and  pathetic  (>ide  of  poverty  as  something  normal  and  I 
habitual.  The  fact  is,  literature  comes  too  near  to  life  to 
rise  above  life  at  its  highest,  or  to  keep  above  life  at  its  low¬ 
est  :  it  is  confined  to  a  middle  region,  where  it  can  embellish 
without  falsifying. 

And,  if  literature  has  to  turn  away  from  what  is  best  in 
life,  other  forms  of  art,  by  their  greater  detachment,  carry  us 
away  from  life  into  fairy-land ;  so  that  here,  too,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  formulate  an  ideal  relation  between  average  art  and 
average  morality,  so  that  practical  enthusiasts  can  always 
maintain  that  what  is  given  to  art  is  taken  from  morality. 
Yet  there  is  an  ideal  reason  for  their  co-existence.  Life 
has  been  compared  to  a  tapestry  which  is  worked  on  the 
wron<z  side ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  this  side  which  we  see  in 
morality :  in  art  we  see,  not  the  right  side,  for  this  is  covered 
up  as  fast  as  it  is  finished,  but  perhaps  some  reflection  of 
the  pattern  too  much  distorted  to  be  valuable  when  the  tap¬ 
estry  is  finished  and  fixed  ;  till  then  it  has  its  use.  Those 
must  work  very  earnestly  who  work  the  faster  for  looking 
up>n  the  wrong  side  alone.  Of  course,  it  i^  unsatisfactory 
to  have  to  think  of  art  and  life  co-existing  in  this  state  of 
jealous  co-operation  that  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
subdued  antagonism  ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  one  of  the  minor 
discomforts  of  an  unsettled  period  in  which  nothing  is  sat¬ 
isfactory,  though  to  healthy  tempers  much  is  hopeful.  To 
such  a  temper  it  would  be  one  hopeful  sign  that  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  recognize,  that  as  it  is  ruin  and  madness  to  sac¬ 
rifice  morality  to  artistic  eccentricities,  so  it  is  folly  and  loss 
to  sacrifice  the  normal  development  of  art  to  moral  conven¬ 
tionalities.  Though  art  must  always  contain  something 
which  is  a  snare  to  morality,  and  morality  must  always  cul¬ 
tivate  much  which  is  simply  an  encumbrance  to  art,  we  may 
rest  upon  the  thought,  that  absolute  art  and  absolute  moral¬ 
ity,  though  perfectly  distinct,  are  always  harmonious.  All 
are  bound  to  practise  morality,  though  the  majority  can 
never  carry  it  to  its  ideal  stage  :  it  is  the  same  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  are  called  to  cultivate  art ;  but,  bv  keep¬ 
ing  their  eyes  on  the  unattainable,  morality  will  catcli  some 
grace,  art  will  lie  preserved  from  revolt  and  excess.  By 
patience  and  work  we  may  hope  to  lift  a  happier  generation 
to  a  level  when  the  question  lietween  morality  and  art  dis- 
ap|>ear8.  At  all  events,  we  shall  be  lifted  ourselves  to  a 
world  where  that  question  and  many  others  are  easily  an¬ 
swered,  and  need  not  be  asked. 


WHAT  CAN  WOMEN  DO? 

We  are  all  of  us  discussing  women’s  rights,  and  some 
of  us  women’s  wrongs :  husbands  are  supposed  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  impressed  with  the  importance  of  women’s  duties ; 
thoughtftil  spinsters  are  thinking  how  best  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  women’s  employments ;  men  of  the  fine  arts  say 
what  they  think  about  women’s  genius ;  while  philosophers 
discuss,  pro  and  con.,  the  knotty  question  of  women’s  in¬ 
tellect.  The  old  casuists  used  to  ai^e  that  all  women  will 
be  men  in  the  next  world,  on  the  ground  that  a  woman  is 
“  an  accident,  an  imperfection,  an  error  of  nature,”  and 
therefore  not  fitted  for  a  state  of  perfect  bliss,  —  one  ex¬ 
ception  being  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  As  to  the  less  serious  dogmas  concerning  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  women,  they  are  plentiful  as  blackberries,  and 
some  of  them  provoking  enough.  The  women,  however, 
make  a  counter-attack  occasionally,  which  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerts  the  enemy.  There  is  an  old  ballad  of  which  one 
stanza  runs  thus :  — 

“  Quoth  Gertrude,  — 

Thof  menne  bin  strange,  thei  womene  wrange, 

To  quelle  hem  aye  in  tbrale ; 

Sith  womene  konne,  better  nor  menne, 

To  gide  in  felde  or  halle.” 

Hard  must  it  have  been  for  that  gracious  lady  who  was 
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snubbed  for  kissing  her  own  lord  and  master.  The  proud 
Duke  of  Somerset,  we  read,  —  that  particular  duke  who  is 
handed  down  in  books  as  “  the  proud,”  —  had  a  second  I 
wife,  who  one  day  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
afiectionately  kissed  him.  Looking  at  her  with  haughty  ^ 
coldness,  he  said,  “  Madam,  my  first  wife  was  a  Percy,  and  ' 

she  would  not  have  taken  such  a  liberty  I  ”  Clearly  that  I 

said  duke  ought  never  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  kiss-  [ 

ing  or  being  kissed.  As  to  widows,  they  have  been  i 

made  the  theme  of  comments  for  unknown  ages.  Maidens,  j 

we  ue  told,  sometimes  complain  of  widows  for  spoiling  | 

their  chances  in  the  matrimonial  market.  'There  is  a  docu-  > 

ment  in  print  which  looks  very  like  a  juke,  but  which  is 
declared  to  be  bond  fide.  On  March  1,  1733,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  Gov.  Johnson  of  South  Carolina,  signed 
by  sixteen  msudens  of  Charleston,  entreating  his  Excel¬ 
lency’s  influence  and  interference  to  prevent  widows  from  i 

remarrying  until  the  spinsters  had  been  provided  with  bus-  1 

bands,  by  fining  the  ofiTending  parties,  if  no  more  severe  I 

punishment  could  be  inflicted.  The  petition  urged,  “  The  I 

great  disadvantage  it  is  to  us  maids  is,  that  the  widows,  by 
their  forward  carriage,  do  snap  up  the  young  men,  and  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  their  merits  beyond  ours ;  which  I 
is  a  great  imposition  upon  us,  who  ought  to  have  the  pref-  I 
erence.” 

There  have  been  and  are  women-soldiers.  Of  the  real 
original  Amazons  of  classic  times  we  know  very  little :  but 
some  of  the  African  potentates  have  Amazon  armies ;  and 
Mrs.  Leonowens,  in  her  recent  interesting  account  of  her 
governess-experience  at  the  court  of  Siam,  makes  frequent 
mention  of  the  body-guard  of  Amazons  at  the  palace.  Of 
heroic  wolben  who  have  borne  arms  in  war  we  frequently  1 
find  mention  in  story.  Marguerite  of  Anjou,  the  Countess  I 
de  Montfort,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  heroine  of  Saragossa,  occur  to  j 
one  as  examples.  During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  Cava¬ 
liers  disgraced  themselves  by  licentious  behavior  in  some 
of  the  towns  where  they  were  quartered,  the  young  women  IT 
of  Norwich,  we  are  told,  resolved  to  defend  themselves, 
and  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to  form  a  maid¬ 
ens’  troop  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  Women  have,  on  | 
many  occasions,  donned  men’s  attire,  and  rendered  good  :] 
service  as  private  soldiers,  —  generally  impelled  by  some 
motive  in  which  a  husband  or  a  lover  was  concerned. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  German  girl,  Anne 
Sophia  Ditzleffin,  dressed  herself  as  a  young  man,  enlisted 
in  the  militia  at  Colberg,  served  six  months  ;  then  entered 
Prince  Frederick’s  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  served  in  it  for 
two  years,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  was  wounded  ■ 
in  the  arm  at  Bamberg ;  next  joined  a  battalion  of  grena¬ 
diers,  and  was  wounded  at  Tor^au ;  and  did  not  resume 
her  feminine  attire  and  occupations  until  she  had  seen  four  | 
years  of  this  strange  soldier-life.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  a  young  wife  of  eighteen,  feeling  | 

miserable  at  the  absence  of  her  husband  witn  his  regiment  I' 

in  India,  endeavored  to  enlist  into  another  regiment  just  j 
going  out ;  she  was  frustrated ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
that  Sir  John  Fielding  promised  to  obtain  for  her  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  lady’s  maid  to  some  officer’s  wife  about  to  go  out  to 
India.  During  the  stormy  times  of  the  French  Revolution, 

Gen.  Custine  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a 
woman  was  serving  bravely  and  honestly  as  a  soldier  in 
his  army,  and  had  been  wounded  while  fighting  in  the 
artillery  :  being  dismissed  as  a  woman,  her  grief  and  de¬ 
spondency  were  such  as  to  induce  her  re-admission ;  and 
she  became  aide-major  in  the  staff.  During  the  Peninsular  !j 
War,  a  Spanish  lady  joined  the  din  of  battle  under  circum-  [j 
stances  which  won  the  admiration  of  those  who  knew  the  |j 
facts  of  the  case.  In  1810  her  husband  was  a  captain  in  || 

command  of  a  battery  at  Isla  de  Leon,  and  she  was  with  I 

him.  A  shot  killed  him  on  the  spot :  his  men,  confused 
and  irresolute,  wanted  a  leader ;  whereupon  she  instantly 
took  the  command,  claimed  and  obtained  the  allegiance  of  fi 
the  men.  For  an  entire  week  she  behaved  so  bravely,  that  ij 
the  general  gave  her  her  husband’s  commission  as  a  cap- 
tain,  knowing  that  she  would  do  credit  to  it.  An  English 
officer  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Foot,  who  saw  her,  said  that  she 
was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  rode  on  horseback  like  a  man, 
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jnd  could  not  have  been  known  for  other  than  a  man  bj 
her  appearance.  A  Grerman  woman,  about  twenty-five 
jeart  of  age,  near  the  concluaion  of  the  great  Napoleonic 
wan,  presented  herself  before  a  German  committee  which 
was  sitting  in  London  :  she  claimed  relief  as  a  soldier ;  and 
was  able  to  produce  reliable  testimony  that  she  had  really 
fought  for  five  years  in  the  allied  army,  and  had  been  wound¬ 
ed  at  Leipsic.  In  the  recent  Franco-German  war,  when  the 
Germans  entered  Lorraine,  the  highest  official  present  in 
a  small  French  village  was  the  post-mistress.  The  men 
and  youths,  able  and  willing  to  fight,  placed  themselves 
under  her  guidance,  and  did  their  little  best  bravely ;  she 
keeping  up  good  discipline,  and  issuing  orders  (let  us  say 
in  strategy  and  tactics)  as  lieutenant.  The  gidlant  post¬ 
mistress  has  recently  been  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Cannot  women  be  sailors  as  well  as  soldiers?  They 
have  made  the  attempt,  at  all  events.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  George  HI.,  Hannah  Whitney,  an  Irish  woman,  served 
for  five  years  in  the  royal  navy,  and  did  not  reveal  the 
secret  until  she  re-entered  what  may  be  called  private  life. 
A  few  years  after  this,  a  young  Yorkshire  woman  came  up 
from  Hull  to  London  in  search  of  her  lover :  he  had  en¬ 
tered  the  man-of-war  “  Oxford  ”  at  Chatham ;  and  she  did  the 
same,  putting  on  sailor’s  clothes,  and  assuming  the  name 
of  Charles  Waddell.  Her  faithless  swain  deserted,  and 
she  attempted  to  desert  likewise.  Tliis  brought  on  detec¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  officers  kindly  gave  the  pour  girl  a  little 
money,  and  dismissed  her.  The  newspapers  in  1782  told 
of  one  Mrs.  Cola,  of  Poplar,  who  served  on  board  a  man-of 
war  as  a  sailor,  and  then,  on  having  a  bit  of  property  left 
her,  resumed  her  feminine  position,  and  toox  a  publio- 
kouse.  Early  in  the  present  century,  a  country  girl,  aged 
fifteen,  left  her  home,  put  on  boy’s  clothes,  and  offered  for 
service  on  board  a  South  Sea  whaler.  Being  refused,  she 
apprenticed  herself  to  a  waterman,  and  plied  lier  avocation 
deftly.  It  was  not  until  she  had  been  upset  and  nearly 
drowned,  in  rowing  out  to  “  The  Sir  Hycle  Parker,”  West 
Indiaman,  that  she  ceased  to  be  “  a  jolly  young  waterman,” 
and  became  a  domestic  servant  in  proper  femininity  of 
apparel.  There  was  a  girl  named  Rebecca  Ann  John¬ 
stone,  who  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  cruel  father  or 
uncle  (it  is  not  clear  which).  He  dressed  her  as  a  boy 
when  we  was  thirteen,  and  apprenticed  her  to  a  collier- 
ship.  She  served  four  years,  and  then  ended  her  sea-life, 
after  receiving  a  severe  beating  from  the  mate  for  not 
getting  up  sufficiently  early.  Another  girl,  aged  fourteen, 
named  Elizabeth  Bowden,  being  left  an  orphan,  came  from 
a  village  in  Cornwall  in  1807  to  Truro,  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Destitute  and  unsuccessful,  she  went  to  Falmouth, 
put  on  boy’s  clothes,  enlisted  as  a  boy  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
“  Hazard,”  and  did  good  service  aloft  as  well  as  below  for 
several  weeks ;  after  which  the  poor  young  thing,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  chief  officers,  was  enabled  to  resume  her 
proper  attire  and  avocations.  One  more  instance :  In 
1815,  when  H.  M.  S.  “  Queen  Charlotte,”  one  hundred  and 
ten  guns,  was  paid  off,  an  AfHcan  woman  was  found  among 
the  crew,  who  had  served  eleven  years  under  the  name  ot 
William  Brown.  She  had  become  an  able  seaman,  and 
captain  of  the  fore-top :  she  had  all  the  traits  of  the  sail¬ 
or;  and  no  one  had  suspected  her  secret,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  cruel  husbana,  to  escape  from  whom  she  had 
taken  to  this  hard  and  unfeminine  mode  of  life. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  most  cases  where  women  have  become 
soldiers  or  sailors,  husbands  or  lovers  have  generally  had 
something  to  do  in  supplying  a  motive.  Special  circum¬ 
stances  have  guided  tW  matter  in  other  instances.  Why 
she  did  it  is  not  narrated ;  but  the  gossiping  chronicles 
which  tell  about  centenarians,  speak  of  one  Mary  Hall, 
who  was  sexton  of  Bishop’s  Hill,  York,  and  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  hundred  and  five.  There  was  a  peddler,  in 
1798, who  was  taken  ill  at  an  ale-house  in  Worcester;  and, 
shortly  before  dying,  told  his  (her)  story.  She  had  been 
concerned  in  the  Gordon  riots  in  ’80 ;  and,  fearing  capture 
and  punishment,  had  put  on  man’s  dress,  and  travelled  the 
country  as  a  peddler  for  thirteen  years.  ’There  was  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  woman,  early  in  the  present  century,  who  was 


trained  by  her  father  as  a  juggler;  and,  when  a  woman, 
was  black-bearded  and  rough  enough  to  act  the  part  of  a 
Turkish  juggler  at  Paris,  with  turban  and  robes  all  com¬ 
plete.  Some  women  have  been  horse-racers :  the  annals 
of  the  turf  are  not  without  examples  to  prove  this. 
Ladies  of  high  birth  have  been  sawyers,  but  neither  as  a 
trade,  nor  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing.  Lady  Joan 
Berkeley,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  used,  in  her  later 
years,  to  saw  billets  and  sticks  in  her  chamber,  “  as  a  part 
of  physic,”  or  medical  regimen ;  and  some  centuries  later, 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  while  satirizing  the  court  ladies, 
said,  “  All  their  exercise  is  pretending  to  saw  billets.” 
Women  have  been  ambassadresses;  but  generally  under 
circumstances  of  intrigue, —  which  courts  of  any  reputation 
would  wish  to  avoid, —  as  in  the  case  of  the  too-notorious  Mrs 
Behn.  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Women  have  been  made 
knights :  witness  Miss  Jane  Porter,  who,  after  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  her  “  Scottish  Chiefs  ”  and  “  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  ” 
into  German,  was  made  lady  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Joachim, 
and  Grand  Cross  of  that  order,  in  W'iirtemberg ;  and  wit¬ 
ness  the  Begums  and  Ranees  who  have  recently  become 
knights  of  the  Star  of  India.  Women  have  been  jesters, 
or  jestresses,  filling  the  same  part  as  the  fools  in  old  days. 
There  was  a  female  jester  at  the  court  of  Edward  II.  in 
1316;  Artande  du  Puy  was  “fool”  to  Jeanne,  tmeen  of 
France  in  1373;  Madame  d’Or  was  court-fool  at  Bruges  in 
1429;  Mailemoiselle  Levin  was  fool  to  the  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre.  Other  female  jesters  are  named  in  connection  with 
the  courts  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Henri  Quatre,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  and  the  Duchess  von  Sachsen- Weissentels.  The 
priin^-purse  expenses  of  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Mary 
of  England  comprise  several  items  relating  to  “  Jane  the 
foie.”  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  brought  with  her  from  France 
many  female  jesters,  one  of  whom,  Nicola  la  Jardiniere, 
had  been  court-fool  to  Catharine  de’  Medici.  Nor  is  this 
curious  avocation  unknown  in  the  East;  for  Mrs.  Hornby, 
in  her  “  In  and  About  Stamboul,”  speaks  of  the  bolil  wit 
and  hearty  laughter  of  a  female  jester  in  the  harem  of  Riza 
Pacha. 

But  —  and  this  is  more  interesting  to  women  as  well  as 
men  to  know  about  —  there  have  been  female  parish,  muni¬ 
cipal,  county,  and  judicial  officers,  who  have  maintained 
their  position  very  creditably.  One  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scott, 
was  overseer  of  the  poor  at  Lambourne  in  Essex ;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Ashurst,  on  having  to  decide  concerning  the  choice 
of  a  woman  as  constable  in  a  particular  parish,  said  that 
women  are  competent  to  serve  as  commissioners  of  sewers 
and  overseers  of  the  poor :  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  men¬ 
tioned  “  substantial  householders,”  without  distinguishing 
between  men  and  women.  These  were  two  instances 
among  many  in  the  last  century.  Another  case  was  mixed 
up  with  a  curious  concealment  of  sex.  A  woman  had  for 
many  years  kept  a  public-house  at  Po))lar  (probably  the 
same  one  mentioned  in  the  former  sailor-paragraph)  as  a 
man.  She  served  every  office  in  the  parish  except  that  of 
churchwarden  ;  but  just  as  she  was  about  to  be  chosen  to 
that  distinguished  post,  a  man,  who  knew  her  secret,  threat¬ 
ened  to  betray  her  unless  she  bribed  him  heavily.  The 
mean  fellow  pursued  his  advantage  to  such  an  excess  that 
she  became  desperate,  candidly  made  the  facts  public,  and 

Sirosecuted  him  for  some  among  the  modes  he  had  adopted 
or  persecuting  her ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  he 
had  several  doses  of  pillory,  and  a  pretty  long  imprison¬ 
ment,  for  his  reward.  Every  decade  during  the  present 
century  has  presented  examples  of  women  engaged  officially 
in  parochial  and  municipal  affairs.  In  1820  a  woman  was 
appointed  and  served  as  overseer  of  the  poor  in  the  parish 
of  Kemsing,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  The  same  thing  oc¬ 
curred  five  years  afterwawls  at  Marston  Maysey,  Wilts. 
The  vestry-book  of  Bocters  Town,  county  of  Keny,  records 
that,  on  Easter  Monday,  1828,  Mrs.  Easterly  and  Miss  Kells 
attended  and  voted.  In  1830,  during  a  spirited  church- 
rate  contest  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  which  the  ladles  took 
a  warm  partisan  interest,  one  of  them  tendered  her  vote  : 
It  was  accepted  and  recorded  after  some  hesitation  and 
puzzlement  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  It  may  have 
been  a  sly  joke  on  her  part ;  but  one  lady  announced  that, 
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if  elected  overseer  of  the  poor,  she  would  give  a  shilling  to 
every  tramp  who  applied ;  the  ratepayers  took  the  alarm, 
and  did  not  provide  themselves  with  such  an  expensive 
overseer.  In  1852  the  Hammersmith  vestry  discussed  the 
best  mode  of  appropriating  a  sum  of  money  left  to  the  par* 
kh :  much  interest  was  taken  in  rival  suggestions,  and 
many  women  voted.  The  Record  newspaper,  in  1854,  an¬ 
nounced  that  **  Miss  Sarah  Matilda  George  was  recently 
nominated  at  a  vestry-meeting  as  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  overseer  of  the  poor  of  Misson,  Notts ; 
and  the  Retford  magistrates  have  made  the  appointment. 
Miss  George  subsequently  attended  a  vestry-meeting :  de¬ 
clared  her  willingness  to  fulfil  the  duties ;  and  received  the 
balance  due  to  the  parish  from  the  outgoing  overseer." 
A  lady  acted  as  churchwarden  of  the  parish  of  Ayleston 
in  Leicestershire  so  recently  as  1857,  and  was  re-elected 
for  the  following  year. 

But  higher  than  parish  and  municipal  offices  have  been 
filled  by  women  :  those  of  county  ana  judicial  rank  must 
also  be  included.  The  Venerable  Bede  tells  us  that  the 
Abbess  Hilda  presided  over  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  in  de¬ 
ciding  some  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline.  Abbesses 
had  seats  in  the  Great  Council  of  694.  In  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  county  oourts,  women  sat  and  decided  in  equal 
number  with  men,  or,  rather,  instances  of  the  kind  have 
been  placed  upon  record.  One  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts 
informs  us  tnat  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  to 
Henry  VH.,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Ladv  Anne  Berke¬ 
ley  had  a  special  commission  from  Henry  VlH.  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  inquire  into  certain  riots  by  which  she  had 
suffered.  "  She  sat  in  the  publi(|ue  Session  Hall  (at  Glou¬ 
cester),  impanelled  a  jury,  received  evidence,  and  found 
Sir  Nicholas  Poynte  and  Maurice  Berkeley  and  their  fel- 
lowes  guiltie.”  Lady  Bartlett  was  made  a  justice  of  the 
peacejby  Queen  Mary,  on  the  ^und  that,  “  as  her  Majest/ 
was  justice  of  the  peace  for  all  England,  so  Lady  Bartlett 
ought  to  be  for  her  native  coimty.”  In  these  instances  of 
Lady  Berkeley  and  Lady  Bartlett,  however,  each  ladjr  was 
made  judge  in  a  case  where  she  herself  had  been  injured, 
—  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas.  The 
famous  Countess  of  Derby,  in  the  time  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  was  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Lancaster. 
Female  heiresses  have  more  than  once  been  sheriffs  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the  deputy  or  shire  clerk 
attending  to  such  matters  as  were  unfitting  for  a  woman. 
The  Countess  of  Thanet,  in  1676,  was  one  of  these  in¬ 
stances;  and  another  was  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembsoke, 
who,  as  sheriff  of  Westmoreland,  sat  on  the  bench  with  the 
other  judges  at  the  Applet^  assizes.  Female  freeholders 
voted  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  late  as  1800 ;  and  one 
of  the  newspapers  of  that  year  con^limented  the  ladies  for 
having  voted  lor  John  Adams  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  being  a  greater  favorite  than  Thomas  Jefferson 
among  religious  persons.  In  1865  the  colony  of  Victoria 
passed  an  act  for  what  we  should  call  rating  household 
suffrage  :  it  is  believed  that  female  ratepayers  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  included ;  but,  as  they  were  not  expressly  ex¬ 
cluded,  many  women  claimed  and  exercised  the  voting 
privilege.  “  At  one  of  the  polling-booths  in  the  Castle- 
maine  district,"  said  the  Melbourne  A  rgus,  “  a  novel  sight 
was  witnessed.  A  coach  filled  with  ladies  drove  up,  and  the 
fair  occupants  alighted,  and  recorded  their  votes  for  a  bach¬ 
elor  candidate,  Mr.  Zeab."  At  the  Sandhurst  polling-booth, 
during  the  same  election,  about  a  dozen  females  voted,  on 
the  claim  of  bein^  ratepayers.  The  Times,  quoting  from 
one  of  the  Boston  journals  in  1870,  told  of  one  Miss  A.  P. 
Ladd,  of  Augusta,  State  of  Maine,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 

?uonun :  she  held  also  the  position  of  chief  clerk  in  the 
Inited  States  Pension  Agency  at  Augusta,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  possessing  high  business  qualifications.  In 
the  same  year  Chief-justice  Howe,  at  Chicago,  when  asked 
concerning  the  fitness  of  certain  ladies  who  had  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  juries  in  that  State,  declared,  that,  though  he  had  a 
prejudice  against  the  custom,  he  must  say  that  the  jury- 
women  had  acquitted  themselves  with  dignity,  decorum, 
and  intelligence. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  MORAL  ANATOMY. 

“  Middlemarch  ”  bids  more  than  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  world.  There  are,  as  we  have  often 
noted,  tones  and  undertones  in  it  that  are  not  to  our  liking, 
and  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  jar  with  the  large  and  genial 
freedom  of  delineation  that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  George 
Eliot’s  best  manner.  But  no  writer,  who  aims  as  high  as 
George  Eliot,  can  be  free  from  visible  defects :  it  is 
only  the  well-marked  limitation  of  Miss  Austen’s  aim  and 
field  of  view  which  enables  her  to  be  in  her  own  way  all  but 
absolute  perfection ;  and  when  you  have,  as  you  have  in 
George  Eliot,  much  more  than  a  dash  of  the  philosophy  of 
character  mingled  with  so  wonderful  a  power  of  accurate 
imagination  and  delineation ;  when  you  have  so  high  a 
moral  ideal  touching  closely  the  vivid  picture  of  minute 
practical  life,  you  cannot  expect  to  come  off  quite  without 
dissonances  and  inward  disappointments.  Mr.  Trollope 
scours  a  still  greater  surface  of  modern  life  with  at  least 
equal  fidelity ;  but,  then,  how  much  less  is  the  depth  ol 
drawing  behind  his  figures  I  One  would  know  all  his  char¬ 
acters  if  one  met  them  in  actual  life,  and  know  a  great  deal 
more  of  them  than  we  do  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  our  actual  acquaintances ;  but  then  he  seldom 
or  never  picks  out  a  character  that  is  not  perfectly  easy  to 
draw  in  the  light  fresco  of  our  modern-society  school.  He 
gives  you,  where  it  is  necessary,  the  emotions  proper  to  the 
situations,  but  rarely  or  never  the  emotions  which  lie  con¬ 
cealed  behind  the  situations,  and  which  give  a  kind  of  irony 
to  them.  His  characters  are  carved  out  of  the  materials 
of  ordinary  society:  George  Eliot’s  include  many  which 
make  ordinary  society  seem  a  sort  of  satire  on  the  life  behind 
it. 

In  a  word,  what  gives  a  great  deal  of  their  peculiar 
stamp,  both  in  the  way  of  fresh  interest  and  of  questionable 
or  even  changeable  drift,  to  George  Eliot’s  pictures,  is  the 
theoretic  nature  of  the  moral  anatomy  which  she  applies  to 
her  own  creations,  subtle  and  wonderful  as  its  range  certainly 
is.  She  has  a  speculative  philosophy  of  character  that 
always  runs  in  a  parallel  stream  with  her  picture  of  charac¬ 
ter,  sometimes  adding  to  it  an  extraordinary  fascination, 
sometimes  seeming  to  distort  it  by  a  vein  of  needless  and, 
perhaps,  unjust  suggestion.  Her  characters  are  so  real,  that 
they  have  a  life  and  body  of  their  own  quite  distinct  from 
her  criticisms  on  them ;  and  one  is  conscious  at  times  of 
taking  part  with  her  characters  against  the  author,  and 
of  accusing  her  of  availing  herself  unfairly  of  the  privilege 
of  author,  by  adding  a  trait  that  bears  out  her  own  criticism 
rather  than  her  own  imaginative  conception.  Thus,  when 
she  says  of  Celia,  “  Celia,  whose  mind  had  never  been 
thought  too  powerful,  saw  the  emptiness  of  other  people’s 
pretensions  much  more  readily”  (than  Dorothea);  and 
again,  “  To  have  in  general  but  little  feeling  seems  to  be  the 
only  security  against  feeling  too  much  on  any  particular 
occasion,”  the  reader  protests  vigorously  against  the  notion 
that  a  wide-awake,  practical  mind  is  necessarily  less  devoid  of 
deep  feeling  than  a  visionary  and  idealist  mind ;  though,  of 
course,  the  types  of  feeling  are  different.  Indeed,  one  is 
apt  to  set  down  that  unkind  hit  at  Celia  to  personal  antipa¬ 
thy  on  the  author’s  part.  So  when  Celia  subsequently  ex¬ 
plains,  without  the  least  regard  to  her  sister’s  feelings,  that 
cruel  and  ungenerous  codicil  to  Mr.  Casaubon’s  will,  by  which 
Dorothea  is  deprived  of  her  jointure  if  she  marries  Will 
Ladislaw,  one  is  disposed  to  attribute  this  great  want  of 
sisterly  delicacy  more  to  the  author’s  prejudice  against 
Celia  than  to  any  confidence  of  the  reader  in  the  asserted 
fact  that  this  was  so.  Celia  had  not  onW  been  accused  of 
want  of  feeling  for  seeing  through  Mr.  Casaubon,  but  her 
criticisms  on  her  sister’s  blind  idealism,  which  were  in  the 
main  just,  had  been  likened  to  those  publicly  passed  by 
“Murr  the  cat”  on  our  human  life;  and  this  certainly 
looked  like  an  animus  against  Celia,  for  which  the  reader 
was  bound  to  allow.  One  knows  perfectly  well  that  practi¬ 
cal  girls  of  this  far  from  dreamy  type  do  often  exhibit  the 
warmest  affections ;  and  so  one  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
absolutely  George  Eliot’s  rationale  of  Celia’s  clear-sighted¬ 
ness  as  arising  in  coldness  of  heart,  and  is  prepared  to  dis- 
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trust  even  decidedly- asserted  facts  which  appear  to  be  at  all 
unreasonably  depreciative  of  her. 

And  so  with  Rosamond  Vincy,  against  whom,  also,  George 
Eliot,  in  her  keen  exercise  of  her  powers  of  moral  anatomy, 
^)pears  to  make  one  of  her  dead  sets.  Rosamond  Yincy’s 
3  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  Rosamond  Lydgate’s  —  nature 
it  thin,  gently  selfish,  and  obstinate,  under  a  veil  of  perfect 
delicacy  and  refinement.  Nothing  can  be  more  marvellously 
painted  than  the  picture  of  her  irresponsiveness  to  her  hus- 
^d’s  anxieties,  fears,  and  hopes,  in  this  new  number  of 
u  Middlemarch.”  It  is  a  picture  such  as  carries  home  to 
those  who  are  previously  inclined  to  take  Rosamond’s  part 
igainst  the  author,  the  conviction  that  they  were  wrong, 
and  George  Eliot  right.  When  her  husband  warned  her 
not  to  mention  something  which  he  thought  would  be 
painful  to  Will  Ladislaw,  and  she,  fully  intending  to  men¬ 
tion  it  at  the  next  opportunity,  “turned  her  neck,  and 
patted  her  hair,  looking  the  image  of  placid  indifference,”  it 
is  impossible  to  rebel  against  the  force  of  the  picture.  You 
tnoic  that  the  girl  was  what  George  Eliot  is  painting  her, 
and  this  in  spite  of  a  certain  suspicion  of  the  literary  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  to  Rosamond.  But  then  what  is  it  that  first 
inspires  the  distrust,  that  induces  one  to  doubt,  the  possible 
equity  of  the  writer’s  delineation  ?  It  is  that  apparently 
malicious  bit  of  moral  anatomy  in  which  Rosamond’s 
depression  is  described  when  she  thinks  she  is  going  to  lose 
Lydgate  after  all,  —  to  get  no  offer  from  him:  “Poor 
Bwamond  lost  her  appetite,  and  felt  as  forsaken  as  Ari¬ 
adne,  —  as  a  charming  stage  Ariadne  left  behind  with  all 
her  boxes  full  of  costumes,  and  no  hope  of  a  coach.”  Now, 
that  is  palpably  an  unkind  author’s  criticism  not  founded 
on  truth.  Rosamond  is  thin,  and  selfish,  and  self-occupied ; 
but  she  is  not  stagey.  Her  grief,  such  as  it  was,  though  of 
a  feeble  and  thready  kind,  was  perfectly  genuine.  That 
prick  of  the  needle  was  due  to  literary  malice,  —  a  prick  that 
only  literary  dislike  would  have  given ;  and  hence  our 
early  distrust  of  many  of  the  traits  given  of  Rosamond, 
until  the  immense  force  and  power  of  the  picture  in  the 
new  number  con(:|uered  us ;  and  we  gave  in  to  the  general 
fidelity  of  the  picture.  Tliis  power  of  theoretic  moral 
anatomy,  considering  the  liability  it  involves  to  the  delivery 
of  false  thrusts,  which  the  picture,  even  as  painted  by  the 
author’s  imaginative  genius,  does  not  justify,  is  a  somewhat 
dangerous  one.  It  often  adds  greatly  to  the  depth  and 
charm  of  the  drawing.  It  sometimes  shakes  one’s  faith  not 
a  little  in  the  impartiality  of  the  author  who  thus  criticises 
(unfairly)  her  own  creations. 

But  where  the  characters  are  so  slightly  sketched  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  their  taking  up  a  distinct  life  and 
body  of  their  own,  independent  of  their  author ;  where  the 
author’s  criticism,  be  it  prejudice  or  be  it  insight,  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  sketch,  this  power  of  keen  moral  an¬ 
atomy  adds  ^atly  to  the  vivacity  and  humor  and  life  of  the 
picture  whiim  is  by  it  compressed  into  a  short  space.  Com¬ 
pare  George  Eliot’s  brief  sketches  —  such  sketches  as  that 
of  Mr.  Trumbull  the  auctioneer,  or  Mr.  Solomon  Feather- 
stone,  to  neither  of  which  are  many  lines  devoted  —  with 
Mr.  Trollope’s  eoually  brief  sketches  ;  and  you  will  find  the 
difference  in  viviuness  immense ;  and  simply  for  this  reason : 
that  one  or  two  touches  of  keen  moral  anatomy  imply  a 
multitude  of  traits  which  it  would  take  a  long  and  care¬ 
ful  delineation  to  bring  out  in  a  full  portrait.  Here  is  the 
first  descent  of  the  dissecting-knife  into  the  motives  of  Solo¬ 
mon  Featherstone :  “  He  was  a  large-cheeked  man,  nearly 
seventy,  with  small,  furtive  eyes,  and  was  not  only  of  mucli 
blander  temper,  but  thought  himself  much  deeper,  than  his 
brother  Peter,  —  indeed,  not  likely  to  be  deceived  by  any  of 
his  fellow-men,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  well  be  more 
^edy  and  deceitful  than  he  suspected  them  of  being. 
Even  the  invisible  pinners,  he  thought,  were  likely  to  be  soothed 
by  a  bland  parenthesis  here  and  there,  —  coming  from  a  man  of 
property,  who  might  have  been  as  impious  as  others.”  And 
again,  “  ‘  Might  any  one  ask  what  their  brother  has  been 
saying  ?  ’  said  Solomon,  in  a  soft  tone  of  humility,  in  which 
be  a  sense  of  luxurious  cunning,  he  being  a  rich  man,  and 
not  in  need  of  it.”  Or  take  the  touch  in  the  new  number : 

“  The  hour-hand  of  a  clock  was  quick  by  comparison  with 


Mr.  Solomon,  who  had  an  agreeable  sense  that  he  could  afford 
to  he  slow.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  pausing  for  a  cautious, 
vaguely  designing  chat  with  every  hedger  or  ditcher  on  his 
way,  and  was  especially  willing  to  listen  even  to  news  which  he 
had  heard  before,  feeling  himself  at  an  advantage  over  all  nar¬ 
rators  in  partially  disbelieving  them.”  Without  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  keen  divining  of  motives,  it  would  have  taken  whole 
sheets  of  delineation  to  have  given  such  a  sketch  as  this  of 
Mr.  Solomon. 

Again,  take  the  wonderfully  skilful  anatomy  of  the  auc¬ 
tioneer,  Mr.  Trumbull,  when  suffering  under  pneumonia : 
“  Mr.  Trumbull  was  a  robust  man,  a  good  subject  for  trying 
the  expectant  theory  upon,  —  watching  the  course  of  an 
interesting  disease  when  left  as  much  as  possible  to  itself 
so  that  the  stages  might  be  marked  for  future  guidance; 
and  from  the  air  with  which  he  described  his  sensations, 
Lydgate  surmised  that  ho  would  like  to  be  taken  into  his 
medical  man’s  confidence,  and  be  represented  as  a  partner  in 
his  own  cure.  The  auctioneer  heai^  without  much  surprise 
that  his  was  a  constitution  which  (always  with  due  watch¬ 
ing)  might  be  left  to  itself,  so  as  to  offer  a  beautiful  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  disease  with  all  its  phases  seen  in  clear  delineation ; 
and  that  he  probably  had  tne  rare  strength  of  mind  volun¬ 
tarily  to  become  the  test  of  a  rational  procedure ;  and  thus 
make  the  disorder  of  his  pulmonary  functions  a  benefit  to 
society.  Mr.  Trumbull  acquiesced  at  once,  and  entered 
strongly  into  the  view  that  an  illness  of  his  was  no  ordi¬ 
nary  occasion  for  medical  science.  ‘Never  fear,  sir:  you 
are  not  speaking  to  one  who  is  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
vis  medicatrix,’  said  he,  with  his  usual  superiority  of  ex¬ 
pression  made  rather  pathetic  by  difficulty  of  breathing. 
And  he  went  without  shrinking  through  his  abstinence  from 
drugs,  much  sustained  by  applications  of  the  thermometer,  which 
implied  the  importance  of  his  temperature :  by  the  sense  that  he 
furnished  objects  for  the  microscope :  and  by  learning  many  new 
words  which  seemed  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  secretions.” 

Skilful  and  effective  as  that  is,  perhaps  it  is  outdone  by  a 
touch  in  the  new  number,  in  which  Mr.  Trumbull  (after  his 
temperature  has  reached  the  normal  98*6°  again,  and  he  no 
longer  “  furnishes  objects  to  the  microscope  ”)  appears  in  his 
proper  professional  character  of  auctioneer,  and  the  author 
says  of  him :  “  Some  saturnine,  sour-blooded  persons  might 
object  to  be  continually  insisting  on  the  merits  of  all  articles 
from  boot-jacks  to  Berghems ;  but  Mr.  Borthrop  Trumbull 
had  a  kindly  liquid  in  his  veins  :  he  was  an  admirer  by  nature, 
and  would  have  liked  to  have  the  universe  under  his  hanmer,feei- 
ing  that  it  would  go  at  a  higher  figure  for  his  recommendation.” 

These  are  the  kind  of  touches  of  moral  anatomy  which 
give  you  a  vivid  picture,  whether  true  or  false ;  and  which 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  delineation  sufficient  to  give 
the  character  a  hold  on  the  reader’s  imagination  so  strong  as 
to  enable  him  to  question  the  consistency  of  any  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  criticisms  on  it,  supply  the  place  of  many  a  pains¬ 
taking  dialogue  or  circumstantial  narrative.  George  Eliot’s 
singular  power  of  moral  anatomy,  while  it  is  now  and  then 
used  in  a  way  that  makes  one  think  her  unjustly  hostile  to 
some  of  her  own  creations,  is  a  wonderful  reserve-force  for 
the  slighter  sketches  of  the  story.  By  it  she  makes  the  crowd 
of  secondary  figures  flash  upon  us  with  a  wonderful  though 
momentary  vividness ;  though,  now  and  then,  she  uses  the 
same  powerful  but  dangerous  instrument  so  as  to  cast  a  mis¬ 
leading  effect  on  one  or  more  of  those  leading  characters 
whose  natures  are  fas  more  familiar,  and  whose  uestinies  are 
far  more  interesting,  to  us  than  those  of  ninety-nine  hun¬ 
dredths  of  the  actual  men  and  women  amongst  whom  our 
lot  b  cast. 


THE  SPIRITS  AGAIN. 

The  relations  between  servants  and  their  employers  have 
of  late  undergone  a  considerab’ .  amount  of  discussion,  and 
the  former  class  have  “ventilated  ”  their  grievances  with  a 
good  deal  of  activity.  Probably  the  masters  and  mistresses 
might  have  said  much  on  their  side  of  the  question  had  they 
deemed  it  requisite  to  publish  their  complaints ;  but  as  a 
general  rule  they  seem  to  have  preferred  to  let  the  agitation 
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take  its  course,  trusting  to  things  finding  their  own  lerel, — 
good  masters  obtaining  good  servants,  and  vice  versa.  But 
as  in  many  instances  servants  put  rather  a  wide  construc¬ 
tion  upon  the  term  service,  —  seeming,  in  fact,  to  consider 
that  they  are  only  bound  to  do  exactly  as  they  please  in  all 
circumstances,  and  in  no  wise  to  obey  when  tne  doing  so 
may  prove  distasteful, —  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  mistresses  may  possibly  be  increasing,  should  there 
chance  to  be  many  ladies  in  the  unfortunate  predicament 
of  one  who  a  short  time  since  made  known  her  sorry  plight 
to  the  Medium.  We  quote  verbatim :  — 

“A  Lady  Correspondent,  whose  house  is  afflicted  with  ghosts, 
cannot  get  a  servant  to  remain  with  her,  as  the  spirits  even  take 
hold  of  their  hands,  and  otherwise  molest  them.  The  last  one 
who  tried  the  situation  was  completely  lifted  out  of  bed,  and  laid 
on  the  floor,  and  immediately  left.  A  domestic  is  wanted  who  is 
ghost-proof!  ” 

This  is  certainly  a  novel  idea ;  henceforth,  we  presume,  a 
young  woman  desirous  of  being  hired  will  conclude  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  her  qualifications  with  “  And  I  ain’t  afeared  of  spir¬ 
its,  mum,  noways.  I  know’d  how  to  manage  ’em  in  my  last 
place.”  For  it  appears,  that,  although  a  certain  class  of 
spirits  do  make  themselves  exceedingly  disagreeable,  there 
is  a  way  of  dealing  with  them  which  effectually  prevents 
them  from  playing  ill-natured  pranks.  You  have  only  to  be 
kind  to  them,  and  show  a  desire  to  help  them,  and  you  may 
easily  gain  their  good  will ;  and  the  good  will  of  even  a  “  dark 
spirit  ”  may  possibly  be  worth  having,  though  we  have  not 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  view  the  matter  in  that  light. 
Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  whose  experience  of  “  dark  spirits  ” 
seems  to  be  more  considerable  than  pleasant,  tells  a  thrilling 
tale,  which  we  here  extract  from  tne  Medium,  in  order  to 
show  that  a  fair  bargain  may  be  made  with  the  unhappy 
denizens  of  the  lower  regions,  and  that  it  will  be  honorably 
kept : — 

“  He  had  removed  into  a  house  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  to  live  in  rent  free ;  but  the  noises  in  it  were  so  fearful  that 
their  servant,  a  Scotch  woman,  said  she  could  not  sleep  in  the 
night.  The  noises  seemid  as  if  made  by  the  ring  of  the  kitchen 
range  being  continually  thrown  down.  She  knew  of  the  power 
he  possess^  through  his  wife,  and  asked  him  to  use  it  to  fathom 
this  mystery.  He  rather  fought  against  it,  as  he  did  not  want  to 
be  tunied  out  of  the  house  by  evil  spirits  Ultimately  be  had  the 
doors  left  open,  and  he  was  awakened  by  a  sound  like  the  falling 
of  a  key.  At  length  he  questioned  the  spirits,  and  learned  that 
there  was  an  unhappv  spirit  connected  with  the  place.  There 
had  lieen  a  child  muraei-M  there ;  and  it  seems  that  the  murderer, 
in  going  to  bury  the  remains  of  the  little  innocent  one,  had 
dropped  his  key  in  the  dark  ;  and  night  after  night,  in  rehearsing 
the  fearful  drama  as  a  penance,  he  had  to  go  through  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  losing  and  searching  for  his  key,  which  accounted  for 
the  noises  heard.  Mr.  Massey  had  subsequently  found  sticking 
out  of  a  crack  in  the  earth  a  couple  of  hones,  which  to  him  ap- 
peannl  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  bones  of  a  child.  He 
said  nothing  about  this  circumstance  to  his  wife,  but  hid  them 
away  in  the  cleft  of  a  tree. 

Until  this  time  he  had  known  nothing  of  the  spirit  thus  mani¬ 
festing.  Now,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  supposed  murderer  fre¬ 
quently  came  and  communicated,  often  swearing  in  a  most  blas¬ 
phemous  manner.  With  this  terrible  expiator  of  his  crimes  done  in 
the  flesh  Mr.  Massey  made  a  compact,  agreeing  to  pray  for  him  if 
he  would  promise  not  to  frighten  his  children,  —  which  promise 
was  given,  and  faithfully  kept.” 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in  murderers  and  suicides 
"  walking  ”  during  the  witching  hours ;  and  haunted  houses 
may  be  counted  by  the  score ;  hut  the  ghost-proof  domestic 
must  put  up  with  much  more  active  antagonism :  witness 
the  following  complaint  to  the  Medium,  the  writer  of  which 
begs  to  know  if  there  are  any  means  of  keeping  the  spirits 
within  bounds :  — 

••  Last  night  the  spirits  went  so  far,  that,  when  we  had  decided  to 
close  the  meeting,  and  had  re-lighted  such  fragments  of  the  candles 
as  we  could  collect,  the  spirits  suddenly  blew  them  out,  at  the  same 
time  hiding  our  match-box,  and  then  they  made  more  disturb¬ 
ance  than  ever.  Among  scores  of  other  things,  they  threw 
across  the  room  with  great  violence  a  new  three-pound  box  of 
Btearine  candles  (fourteen  of  which  were  broken),  a  heavy  writ- 
ing^iesk,  a  tea-caddy,  and  an  inkstand  (spiiling  the  ink  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  room). 


We  might  remark,  that  it  would  be  just  possible,  without 
the  agency  of  spirits,  whether  “  dark  ”  or  “  bright,”  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  lights,  and  toss  about  stearine  candles,  writing- 
desks,  and  ink-bottles ;  and  it  is  conceivable,  that,  if  prop, 
erly  managed,  the  profits  of  such  a  performance  mio-ht  be 
such  as  to  overbalance  the  excuse  of  damaged  furniture 
and  ruined  carpets.  For  augnt  we  know,  visitors  may 
flock  to  view  the  spiritual  ink-stains  at  a  shilling  per  head 
just  as,  at  Holyrood,  people  stare,  or  used  to  stare,  at  the 
supposed  traces  of  Rizzio’s  blood,  as  nothing  is  too  foolish 
to  be  accepted  if  the  love  for  the  marvellous  be  but  pandered 
to ;  and  as  long  as  people  can  be  found  who  will  believe 
wild  and  ridiculous  stories,  others  will  not  be  wanting  to 
provide  them  with  plenty  of  excitement.  Whatever  bringi 
in  money  is  sure  to  be  a  favorite  calling  ;  and  if  people  will 
pay  for  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  their  defunct  grand- 
motliers,  Chinese  spirits,  Indian  spirits,  strolling  play¬ 
ers,  highwaymen,  and  the  like,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  ap¬ 
pearances.  An  excellent  speculation  is  the  revival  of  an 
old  humbug, —  the  invocation  of  spirits  for  the  cures  of  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  much  more  interesting  to  be  under  the  care  of 
a  “  spirit  friend  ”  than  to  go  to  a  clever  physician  who  will 
probe  our  little  weaknesses,  tell  us  unwelcome  truths,  and 
prescribe  a  distasteful  regimen.  Spirit  M.  D.’s  are  not  so 
wanting  in  politeness  as  to  interfere  with  our  small  peccadil¬ 
loes,  and  would  on  no  account  tell  a  lady  that  her  complaint 
was  produced  by  fashionable  idleness,  or  the  imbibing  of 
more  than  suflicient  pale  sherry  and  champagne.  “  Heaven’s 
appointed  healers  ”  have  a  much  more  agreeable  way  of  do¬ 
ing  their  work ;  and  accordingly  their  practice  seems  to  be 
extensive.  The  spiritual  “  faculty  ”  do  not  seem  to  be  more 
agreed  as  to  their  modes  of  treatment  than  are  the  spiritual 
religionists  as  to  their  forms  of  worship.  All  creeds  and  all 
systems  of  medicine  alike  find  acceptance ;  deceased  physi¬ 
cians  or  surgeons  of  the  old  school  are  called  in ;  Hahne¬ 
mann  “  controls  ”  his  disciples;  and  advocates  of  the  water- 
cure  can  be  provided  with  spiritual  douches.  It  is  consol¬ 
ing  to  know,  too,  that  Hahnemann  manages  to  cure  his  pa¬ 
tients  much  more  rapidly  than  he  did  on  the  “  earth  sphere,” 
where  he  used  to  exhibit  infinitesimal  doses  of  globules  or 
tinctures.  Spirit  surgeons  appear  to  employ  energetic,  if 
peculiar,  treatment.  They  take  the  patients  from  their  beds, 
and  rouse  them  by  twirling  them  in  the  air,  lifting  them  over 
the  footboards,  and  leaving  them  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  room :  they  also  use  shower  and  steam  baths ;  but 
choose  the  middle  of  the  night  for  these  performances,  which 
are  merely  mentioned  to  the  attendants  the  next  morning  as 
having  taken  place  while  they  slept.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
spirit  treatment  is  its  extreme  cheerfulness,  being  carried 
on  to  the  sound  of  angelic  music,  and  accompanied  by  an 
exhibition  of  colored  lights  and  other  amusements,  which 
must  naturally  be  a  considerable  solace  to  the  sufferer. 

We  cannot,  however,  help  remarking  that  spirits,  as  a 
rule,  appear  to  be  exceedingly  blundering  and  inefficient : 
very  easily  hindered  from  doing  what  they  wish  to  do,  and 
often  taking  very  roundabout  roads  towards  the  end  in  view. 
For  instance,  the  spirit  of  Briggs  is  said  to  have  come  back 
the  night  before  Muller’s  execution,  and  to  have  declared 
that  the  unfortunate  man  was  guilty  of  robbery  only,  and  not 
of  murder.  No  doubt  the  spirit  of  Briggs  showed  a  proper 
sense  of  justice  in  doing  this ;  but  then  the  spirit  procrasti¬ 
nated  fearfully  in  waiting  till  the  very  last  night  before  the 
execution  to  put  in  an  appearance ;  and,  instead  of  going  at 
once  so  the  nome  secretary,  he  only  appears  to  some  unin- 
fluential  clergyman.  Muller  afrerwarus  went  and  thanked 
Mr.  Massey  “  for  trying  to  save  his  poor  neck.”  This  no 
doubt  was  grateful,  and  Mr.  Massey  seems  to  have  appreci¬ 
ated  it ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  we  could  ex¬ 
cuse  such  a  piece  of  spiritual  politeness.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Massey  had,  “  in  the  Mst  piece  of  logical  writing  he  ever 
performed,”  endeavored  to  convince  the  public  that  Muller 
was  falsely  accused ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  logic  was  not 
such  as  to  make  an  impression. 

Some  little  time  back  we  took  occasion  to  remark,  in 
speaking  of  certain  spiritualist  performances  at  Aylesbury, 
upon  the  exceeding  impudence  with  which  the  names  of 
dutinguished  men,  who  have  but  lately  left  us,  have  been 
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made  use  of  in  the  prints  which  represent  themselves  as 
ipiritual  organs  ;  and  we  protested  against  such  ridicule  be¬ 
ing  thrown  upon  justly  honored  names.  The  climax  has 
DOW  been  reached  in  the  alleged  appearance  of  no  less  a 
man  than  Faraday, whose  “  spirit  ”  is  represented  as  con¬ 
tradicting  all  his  well-cpnsidered  utterances  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject, —  utterances  given  only  after  careful  investigation.  Nat¬ 
urally,  no  opinion  upon  the  matter  could  carry  more  weight 
than  that  of  Faraday ;  and  the  Spiritualists  have  conceived 
Uie  happy  idea  of  making  him  come  back  and  unsay  his 
own  teachings.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Medium  we  find  the 
question  addressed  so  him :  “  Can  you  give  any  reason, 
fiom  your  new  spiritual  stand-point,  for  your  rejection  of 
modern  Spiritualism  while  you  were  on  earth  ?  ’’  answered 
thus:  — 

“  The  sciences  with  which  earthly  scientists  are  at  present  ac- 
nainced  Lave  not  yet  extended  into  the  realm  of  spirit.  They 
e%l  onlv  with  matter :  therefore,  the  earthly  scientist,  unless  he 
steps  aside  from  his  legitimate  position,  remains  an  unbeliever  in 
modem  Spiritualism.  But,  thanks  to  the  powers  that  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  earthly  science  is  about  to  step  over 
the  threshold  of  materialism,  and  enter  upon  the  spmtual 
arena.” 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  spectrum  analysis  is  destin¬ 
ed  to  reveal  wonders  to  the  earthly  scientist,  and  to  be  “  the 
golden  key  that  shall  unlock  the  door  leading  to  the  arcana  of 

Siritual  truth,”  and  consoles  Spiritualists  by  saying,  that 
ough  at  present  they  stand  “  more  upon  a  foundation  of 
faith  than  any  thing  else,  and  when  asked  to  give  a  reason 
for  it,  “  that  reason  to  the  scientific  man  is  so  weak,  so  un- 
subst^intial,  as  to  amount  to  nothing :  ”  yet  that  hereafter  “  it 
will  stand  forth  in  grandeur  and  dignity,  a  very  God.”  The 
host  does  not  manage  his  argument  badly.  On  earth  Fara- 
ay  was  but  “  an  earthly  scientist,”  and  could  not  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  lay  stress  upon  reasons  “  so  weak,  so  unsubstantial,  as 
to  amount  to  nothing."  This  leaves  an  excellent  loophole. 
Does  a  man  of  science,  or,  rather,  do  all  men  of  science,  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  converted  to  the  “  glorious  philosophy  ”  ?  it  is 
because  they  are  blind  to  the  invisible;  while  the  upholders, 
of  the  creed  have  faith  so  strong  that  no  reasoning  can  be 
weak  and  unsubstantial  for  them.  The  Biitisk  Journal  of 
Photography  may  expose  “  the  sham  ghost  business,”  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  person  to  carry  bis 
own  plate,  collodionize,  immerse  it,  and  transfer  it  to  the 
slide  himself,  expose  it  on  a  sitter  whom  he  shall  have 
brought  with  him,  remove  it  from  the  camera,  take  it  into 
the  dark  room,  and  develop  it  himself,  and  yet  find  a  spirit- 
form  there  in  addition  to  the  person  who  sat.  All  this  may 
be  done  by  photographers  distinctly  denying  the  existence 
ofspiritud  agency ;  and  people  will  still  be  found  to  believe 
that  their  departed  relatives  come  and  sit  for  their  portraits. 
If  the  Aylesbury  medium  produces  a  decidedly  unfinished 
picture  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  Hogarth,  the  ghost  of 
the  painter  immediately  explains  why  the  handling  is  so 
crude ;  and,  as  the  spirit  theory  rests  exclusively  upon  faith, 
what  farther  proof  is  needed  ?  This  sort  of  faith  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  remove  mountains ;  but  it  will  effect  a  good  deal  in 
a  certain  way  :  and  we  assuredly  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  an  active  demand,  followed  by  a  proportionate  rise 
of  w^es,  for  ghost-proof  domestics. 


ANTS. 

I  MET  to-day  two  straggling  streams  of  workers  moving 
idong  a  hill-side  path,  one  to,  the  other  fro,  —  black-bodied, 
six-legged,  with  a  most  determined  aspect,  and  an  almost 
forbidding  look  (1  forgot  to  mention  that  there  was  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  in  my  hand).  Apparently  each  and  all  were 
much  pressed  for  time:  they  hurried  along  singly,  none 
shaking  to  his  neiglAor,  each  seeming  intent  on  his  own 
object,  though  the  result  was  to  be  common ;  each  bearing 
his  own  bui^en,  not  often  helpful  to  others,  self-concen- 
tcated,  eager,  bitter,  obstinate,  self-willed,  narrow,  consci¬ 
entious,  ambitious.  I  followed  them  till  I  reached  a  disturbed 
snt-hillock,  which  had  been  lately  overthrown,  and  where 


the  possessors  were  repairing  their  home  with  the  most 
vehement  industry. 

^Vho  directs  them  ?  Each  seemed  to  be  going  on  his 
own  hook,  minding  his  own  business,  hardly  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  any  thing  but  himself,  —  “  Inghtfully  in  ear¬ 
nest,”  as  Disraeli  once  said  of  Gladstone.  Yet  the  work 
was  all  in  common.  The  community  of  goods,  indeed, 
seemed  absolute.  No  one  had  any  personal  property  what¬ 
ever  :  house,  stores,  eggs,  every  thing  belonged  to  all. 

No  one  interfered  with  the  rest ;  there  was  app.arently 
no  chief,  overlooker,  or  director;  yet  the  work  went  on 
apace,  —  the  repairing  and  building  up  of  the  ruined  city 
“  with  neatness  and  despatch.” 

Some  seized  a  pellet  of  earth,  or  a  stone,  and  dragged  it 
backwards  up  the  steep  incline,  using  their  hind  legs  to 
cling  on  to  rough  places,  while  they  hauled  away  at  a 
weight  greater  far  tnan  that  of  their  own  bodies.  Some 
hoisted  aloft  in  their  front  arms,  as  it  were,  a  stick,  or  piece 
of  grass,  twice  or  even  thrice  their  own  length,  and  moved 
forwards  bearing  it  in  the  air.  Each  addition  was  placed 
in  what  each  considered  the  best  place ;  but  the  general 
form  of  the  dome  grew  in  a  curiously  regular  diminishing 
curve,  as  if  each  bore  the  architect’s  elevation  in  his  pocket 
Some  of  the  workers  were  making  desperate  efforts  to  move 
heavy  (to  them)  beams  of  wood ;  but,  after  superhuman  ex¬ 
ertions,  gave  up  the  attempt  when  clearly  beyond  their 
strength.  If  a  thing,  however,  was  anyways  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  it  was  wondrous  with  what  obstinate 
pertinacity  they  would  return,  e.g.,  to  a  pellet  which  had 
rolled  away  from  them,  even  to  the  bottom  of  the  hillock, 
again  and  again,  and  begin  once  more  to  haul  it  up ;  tug¬ 
ging,  lifting  it  over  stones  and  under  sticks,  tumbling  over 
with  their  burden  on  the  other  side  of  an  obstacle  which 
they  had  scaled,  and  lyin^  for  a  few  seconds  quite  exhausted, 
yet  never  leaving  hold  of  their  burden,  and  setting  off  again 
undauntedly  as  soon  as  they  recovered  breath.  Occasion¬ 
ally  two  or  more  were  helping  at  a  task ;  but  they  generally 
seemed  to  prefer  working  alone. 

The  ant-hill  was  on  a  steep,  rocky,  wooded  hill-side,  pink 
with  spikes  of  heather,  feathered  with  bracken,  which  hung 
over  tne  nest,  while  tall  mountain  grasses,  with  bright, 
glazed  red-and-amber  stalks,  sprang  up  through  the  moving 
mound  of  life.  The  August  sun  shone  on  the  pleasant  spot ; 
while  through  the  white  stems  of  the  birch  I  could  catch 
sight  of  the  river  running  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley  ; 
and  the  sound  of  the  dashing  water  among  the  stones  far 
away  came  up  with  a  soft  murmur  to  my  mountain  perch. 
There  was  a  “  susurro  ”  of  wind  among  the  trees,  the  twit¬ 
ter  of  the  autumn  note  of  a  bird,  and  the  buzz  and  hum  of 
insect  life  hovered  round :  but  the  ants  were  all  silent ;  and 
the  sort  of  low  hiss  which  arose  from  the  collected  workers 
resembled  the  noise  of  a  London  street  more  than  any  form 
of  speech.  The  rest  of  the  world  seemed  wrapped  in  a  sort  of 
lazy  content  in  the  soft,  sunny  weather  ;  but  the  ants  did  not 
seem  to  be  enjoying  life  any  more  than  the  men  whom  one 
meets  hurrying  along  the  Strand. 

Probably  the  appreciation  of  a  beautiful  view  is  not  facili¬ 
tated  by  crawling  over  CTass  and  sand,  with  one’s  heatd 
close  to  the  ground  I  Besides,  the  faculty  of  aidmiring 
scenery  is  not  only  the  distinctive  quality  of  man,  but  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  educated  section  of  them ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  ants  are  ever  likely  to  be  educated  into 
lovers  of  the  picturesque :  they  are  too  hard-headed,  busi¬ 
ness-like  a  people.  I  am  sure  they  keep  their  amcount-books 
admirably,  and  have  always  a  balance  at  their  bankers,  and 
that  their  stores  are  all  labelled,  and  always  to  be  found  at 
once  on  the  right  shelves. 

There  is,  however,  a  softer  side  to  their  characters: 
they  are  warm  friends  and  allies,  and  assiduous  nurses,  car¬ 
rying  out  the  eggs  of  the  community  on  fine  days  to  warm 
and  comfort  the  unborn  children,  not  their  own,  but  the 
nation’s ;  and,  if  you  try  to  take  an  egg  away,  the  guar¬ 
dian  will  be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than  give  up  his  charge  to 
the  foe.  He  is  enduring,  brave,  bold,  enterprising ;  faithful 
to  his  fnends,  cruel  to  his  enemies. 

His  muscular  power  is  astonishing.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
strongest  being  of  his  size  alive.  And  as  to  his  mind,  M. 
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Quatrefapres,  an  eminent  French  naturalist,  after  saying 
that  instinct  is  more  developed  among  insects  than  in  any 
other  creatures,  adds  that  ants  stand  highest  in  this  respect, 

“  possessing  qualities  which  seem  to  resemble  those  which 
education,  perhaps,  masks  among  men.”  The  distinction 
between  intelligence  and  instinct,  as  shown  amongst  them,  is 
difficult  indeed  to  define.  On  one  occasion  he  watched  them 
dragging  the  wing  of  a  cockchafer  into  their  nest.  The 
opening  was  too  small ;  and  the  workers  pulled  down  part 
of  the  wall.  Some  pushed  at  it  from  without,  some  dragged 
it  from  within.  Still  the  magnificent  beam,  which  was  proba¬ 
bly  intended  to  make  a  whole  ceiling,  could  not  be  got  in  : 
they  left  it,  increased  the  size  of  the  opening ;  and  the  wing 
was  at  last  swallowed  up,  though  probably  half  a  dozen  in¬ 
terior  partitions  must  have  l^en  thrown  down  before  it 
reached  its  proper  place  ;  after  this  the  door  was  built  up 
again.  Among  monkeys,  “  nearest  in  structure  to  man,  no 
fact  has  been  observed  marking  deliberation  and  judgment 
in  common  to  such  a  degree.” 

It  is  baffling  to  think  how  entirely  we  are  outside  such 
intelligent  and  advanced  organizations  as  these.  We  cannot 
guess  at  their  thoughts  or  feelings :  their  external  habits 
even  are  unintelligilue  to  us.  We  seem  not  to  have  a  point 
whereat  to  touch.  To-day  they  were  quite  unconscious  of 
my  existence ;  perhaps  I  was  too  big  to  be  seen  ;  they  took 
no  more  notice  of  me  than  of  a  stone  as  long  as  I  remained 
still ;  and  if  they  stung  me  when  I  interrupted  their  busi¬ 
ness,  it  was  my  finger,  not  me,  which  they  attacked.  A 
short-sighted  man,  however,  the  other  day,  who  approached 
his  face  too  near  to  a  nest,  was  spit  or  shot  at  (whatever  be 
the  engine  used  to  eject  the  formic  acid)  for  his  pains ;  and 
was  obliged  to  draw  back  bis  eyes  precipitately  from  the 
sharp,  stinging  volley. 

They  understand  eault  other,  it  is  said,  by  means  of  the 
antenna:.  No  doubt,  touch,  when  sufficiently  cultivated,  even 
in  man,  is  an  extraordinary  medium  of  communication,  as 
was  seen  in  Laura  Bridgemau,  the  blind,  deaf  mute ;  but 
one  would  like  to  understand  the  ant’s  finger  alphabet. 

The  hand  in  man  is  considered  a  miracle  of  art ;  but  the 
ant  seems  to  use  his  six  feet  indifferently,  as  prehensile  or¬ 
gans,  to  hold,  to  pull,  to  lift,  to  drag,  to  cling.  The  keen¬ 
ness  of  their  smell  appears  to  be  marvellous,  so  that  not  so 
much  as  a  cockroach  can  die  in  the  corner  of  a  dark  room 
but  the  enterprising  portion  of  the  race  living  in  Indiag  who 
eat  every  thing  ana  go  everywhere,  contrive  to  find  it  out 
and  carry  it  away. 

But  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  of  their  qualities  is  the 
power  of  self-sacrifice,  the  almost  moral  elevation,  whereby 
the  good  of  the  individual  is  given  up  to  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  A  line  of  ants  on  their  travels  were  once  seen 
trying  to  pass  a  little  stream,  which  proved  too  rapid  for 
them  to  cross.  At  last  they  hooked  themselves  on  each  to 
each,  and  thus  gradually  made  a  chain,  which  was  carried 
obliquely  to  the  other  shore  by  the  current.  Many  were 
drowned  and  lost  in  the  process :  the  foremost  of  the  band 
were  often  baffled,  and  knocked  about  in  the  rushing  water  ; 
but  the  floating  bridge  was  at  last  complete ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  marched  in  safety  upon  the  bodies  of  their  self- 
sacrificing  fellows.  Could  any  so-called  reasoning  men 
have  done  betie  .  or  as  well  ?  Our  pontoons  are  not  made 
of  living  men. 

In  India,  the  precautions  taken  against  their  voracity  are 
many  and  ingenious ;  but  the  man  b  almost  always  baffled 
by  the  insect.  Wood,  paper,  cloth,  provisions,  every  thing 
but  metal,  is  consumed  ;  even  the  legs  of  tables  are  hollowed 
out,  and  left  standing  as  empty  sheliB,  which  give  way  at  a 
touch.  In  one  case,  some  preserves  had  been  put  in  a 
closet,  isolated  from  the  wall,  with  feet  set  in  basins  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Tlie  ants,  however,  were  not  to  be  so  outwitted :  they 
crawled  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  let  themselves  down,  each 
ant  hanging  on  to  the  one  above  him,  till  the  last  link 
touched  the  goal,  when  a  stream  of  hungry  applicants  ran 
down,  and  made  short  work  of  the  coveted  treasure.  Did 
those  who  thus  profited  give  any  of  the  food  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  members  of  tlie  living  chain,  I  wonder?  And 
what  reward  did  the  patriot  receive  who  held  on  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  bore  the  weight  of  the  rope  of  ants  ? 
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No  wonder  that  the  emmet  has  been  held  up  as  a  model 
of  wisdom  and  industry  since  men  have  “  made  morals  ”  at 
all ;  that  Solomon  declares  the  ants  to  be  “  a  people  not 
strong,  but  exceedingly  wise,”  who  “  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer ;  ”  that  Milton  talks  with  respect  of  “  the  par¬ 
simonious  emmet,  provident  of  futiure,  — 

“  In  snudl  room,  large  heart  enclosed.” 

But  the  highest  praise  he  has  received  is  from  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  who  says  that  “  the  size  of  the  brain  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  higher  mental  powers ;  and  the  cerebral  ganglia 
of  ants  is  of  extraordinary  comparative  dimensions.  Still, 
cubic  contents  are  no  accurate  gauge :  there  may  be  ex¬ 
traordinary  mental  activity  with  extnmiely  small  absolute 
mass  of  nervous  matter.”  It  seems  as  if  the  fineness  of  the 
quality  was  more  important  even  than  its  quantity.  “  The 
wonderfully  diversified  instincts,  mental  powers,  and  affec¬ 
tions,  of  ants,  exist  with  cerebral  ganglia  not  so  large  as  the 
quarter  of  a  small  pin’s  head.”  A  son  of  Mr.  D.orwin  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  anatomy  of  an  ant’s  brain ;  and  his  father  ob¬ 
serves,  “  It  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  atoms  of  matter 
in  the  world,  —  more  so  even  than  the  brain  of  man.” 

Yet  such  is  the  prodigal  wealth  of  nature  that  millions 
on  millions  of  these  “marvellous  atoms”  come  into  the 
world  every  summer,  with  apparently  no  other  end  than  to 
be  eaten  and  crushed,  and  to  die  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  after  their  few  days  of  life.  Their  use  in  the  world,  as 
far  as  we  can  fathom  it,  is  as  scavengers ;  but,  if  we  had 
been  born  ants,  we  should  probably  consider  this  a  wretch¬ 
edly  perfunctory  account  of  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  our 
existence. 

The  ant  may  not  be  able  to  see  very  far ;  but  one  has  a 
painful  perception  that  our  own  vision  is  relatively  not 
much  lets  narrow. 


MADAME  GERDER’S  HUSBAND. 

I. 

“  And  I  say  to  you,  monsieur,  that  I  would  not  ask 
you  to  derange  yourself  for  my  convenience.  Ah,  ma  fox! 
1  think  not,  indeed,  except  that  in  this  change  you  will 
find  a  benefit.  Ciel !  ” 

Here  Madame  Merand’s  black  eyes  seek  the  sky,  —  for 
we  are  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  open  court-yard 
round  which  the  hotel  is  built,  —  and  her  well-shaped  hands 
clasp  each  other  lovingly,  as  if  for  support  against  my 
mute  injustice.  I  had  not  spoken.  At  home,  in  England, 
a  person,  nameless  here,  calls  me  contradictory ;  but  I  am 
a  shy  man :  and,  moreover,  my  French,  although  passable,  is 
still  insular  French ;  and  if  one  contradicts,  one  should  not 
be  either  undecided  or  absurd,  especially  face  to  face  with 
Madame  Mdrand.  She  has  been  handsome  once :  and  she 
still  has  a  well-preserved  figure,  and  bright,  black  eyes ;  but 
the  brightness  is  hard.  Between  ourselves,  I  am  afraid  of 
my  landlady.  I  would  not  change  places  with  that  small, 
light-haired  husband  of  hers  on  any  account.  His  name  is 
Dupont,  and  she  writes  herself,  I  believe,  Dupont-M^rand ; 
but  every  one  calls  her  Madame  Merand. 

As  I  look  at  those  black  eyes  coming  down  from  the  sky 
to  settle  piercingly  on  my  quiet  countenance  I  .again  con¬ 
gratulate  myself  that  I  am  not  the  light-haired  Dupont 
It  is  all  very  well  to  have  a  rich,  clever  wife,  and  so  only 
to  have  a  nominal  post  at  the  harbor  of  St.  Koque,  to 
smoke  cigarettes  or  play  billiards  all  day ;  but  1  fancy  Mon¬ 
sieur  Dupont  feels  like  a  truant  schoolboy  when  he  comes 
home  in  the  evening,  and  goes  into  the  little  parlor  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  arched  entrance-way,  and  sees  us 
free  men  at  dinner  in  the  salle  ii  manger  opposite.  But 
then  tliere  are  men  to  whom  work  is  the  greatest  evil  w 
life;  and  it  is  possible  that  Monsieur  Dujxint  takes  his 
snubbings  as  the  daily  wage  of  his  inglorious  idleness. 

“  Ciel  I  ”  Madame  has  taken  a  long  breath,  and  now  she 
repeats  her  adjuration  with  emphasis.  “  I  say  to  monsieur 
that  the  room  I  propose  is  a  charming  bed-chamber,  large. 
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ipacious,  with  two  windows,  with  two  beds  ;  enjin,  with  'a 
carpet  of  Brussels,  and  a  larjre  round  table.  ^Vhat  will 
you?  It  has,  besides,  a  glass  door,  which  looks  on  the 
gallery  running  round  the  court.” 

She  points  upward ;  and  I  see  the  door  in  question  at  the 
end  of  the  open  gallery,  shaded  by  a  white  mtislin  curtain. 

When  one  has  kept  one’s  repugnance  under  control,  it  is 
mortifying  to  be  argued  with  as  if  one  had  expressed  it.  I 
know  that  madame  was  talking  to  the  look  she  surprised 
on  my  face,  not  to  me, —  a  look  which  I  expect  spoke  plain¬ 
ly) — 

“  Wliy  should  I  be  moved  out  of  my  comfortable  bedroom 
just  because  a  genei^l  of  division  is  to  take  up  his  qu-arters 
in  the  Hdtel  Ste.  B.arbe  for  two  nights  ?  ”  But  I  made  no 
remonstrance  in  words. 

Madame  moves  past  me  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase ;  and 
my  tongue  recovers  itself  as  soon  as  her  back  is  turned,  and 
I  no  longer  see  those  flashing  black  eyes. 

“It  is  all  very  well,  madame ;  but  the  room  to  which  you 
point  is  a  back  room,  and  I  object  to  windows  which  have 
only  a  back  lookout.” 

Stables,  foul  smells,  horrors  not  to  be  named,  flit  through 
my  brain  as  I  follow  those  firmly  set,  shapely  feet  up  stairs. 
She  makes  no  answer  till  we  reach  the  end  of  this  right- 
hand  gallery ;  and  then  she  unlocks  the  curtained  door,  and 
flings  it  open. 

“  Voifd,  monsieur  1  Perhaps  monsieur  will  have  the  com- 
Mfance  to  enter,  and  tell  me  if  any  front  windows  in  St. 
Rjnue  can  be  more  delightful  than  these  ?  ” 

Two  long  windows.  Madame  pushes  the  persiennes  wide 
open. 

The  sunshine  streams  in, —  morning  sunshine, —  bringing 
with  it  an  exquisite  flower  fragrance. 

Involuntarily  I  walked  quickly  up  to  a  window.  I  don’t 
mind  confessing  that  I  have  a  passion  for  flowers.  They 
are  to  me  that  which  dumb  animals  are  to  some  people,  — 
creatures  to  be  loved  and  cherished.  There  is  something 
so  delicate,  so  unearthly,  in  their  beauty,  that  I  sometimes 
fancy  they  come  direct  from  heaven,  —  hints  of  the  joys  in 
store  for  the  blessed. 

I  have  a  satisfaction  in  writing  this  thought  down  here, 
because,  as  this  paper  will  be  printed  anonymously,  no  one 
can  trace  it  to  me  ;  and  I  would  not  have  Jemima, — my  sis¬ 
ter’s  name  is  not  Jemima,  but  it  is  shorter  than  saying  a 
“nameless  person”  every  time,  and  answers  the  purpose  as 
well,  —  I  would  not  have  her  aware  of  this  sentimental 
belief  of  mine  on  any  account.  One  must  never  allow  a 
woman  to  perceive  that  one  has  any  power  of  fancy.  She 
immediately  begins  to  doubt  one’s  common-sense,  and  stig¬ 
matizes  one  as  womanish,  and  unable  to  direct  her  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  and  with  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said  about  women,  first  and  last,  —  and  nine-tenths  of 
it  is  sheer  nonsense,  —  the  only  point  I  agree  with  is,  that, 
however  much  kindness  and  affection  you  have  for  a 
woman,  you  must  always  show  her  that  you  are  her  supe¬ 
rior.  Snow  it :  don’t  assert  it,  my  good  fellow,  whoever 
you  may  be,  or  she  will  laugh  at  you  directly.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Madame  Mdrand  would  ever  have  eyes  to  see  any 
man’s  superiority.  And  this  reflection  brings  me  again  to 
the  back-window  of  the  Hotel  Ste.  Barbe. 

Facing  me  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards  or  so  were  other 
back  windows,  plainly  belonging  to  small  houses ;  and  on 
the  leads  which  stretched  beside  the  little  court  of  one  of 
these,  exactly  opposite,  was  a  perfect  blaze  of  flowers,  — 
snowy  fuchsias  with  glowing  centres,  geraniums,  myrtles 
full  of  starry  blossoms,  nasturtiums  of  many  colors,  and, 
among  all,  plenty  of  scented  verbenas  and  heliotrtme. 

“  Madame,”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  am  quite  satisfied.  You  may 
order  my  luggage  to  be  sent  round.’’ 

Madame  grew  radiant :  the  black  eyes  softened ;  and  she 
oourtesied,  and  was  even  voluble  for  so  stately  a  person. 

“  Monsieur  admires  flowers  ?  ”  Really,  women  have  a 
way  of  seeing  into  my  thoughts  which  is  startling ;  for  when 
I  look  at  myself  in  the  glass  I  cannot  say  I  behold  an  ex- 
jweasive  countenance. 

“  Ah !  ”  —  madame  gave  a  sigh  here  —  “  they  are  the 
only  comfort  of  my  poor  neighbor  there,  Madame  Gerder.” 


She  looked  across  at  the  opposite  window :  it  was  open, 
and  showed  a  small,  almost  empty  room.  There  seemed 
only  a  curtained  bed,  a  table,  two  chairs,  an  armoire,  and  a 
white  and  black  crucifix  beside  the  bed.  “  A  dull-looking 
room,”  I  thought ;  and  my  eves  went  up  to  the  story  above, 
which  plainly  belonged  to  a  laundress.  Two  poles  projected 
from  this  window,  laden  with  many-colored  garments  dry¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  court  below,  an  urchin  sat  on 
the  stones  playing  with  a  headless  doll ;  and  from  these 
stones  a  vine  struggled  up  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  clus¬ 
tered  its  leaves  round  Madame  Gerder’s  window.  “  Too 
bright  a  frame  for  so  dull  a  picture,”  I  thought.  I  turned 
to  make  inquiry  about  my  opposite  neighbor ;  but  Madame 
Merand  had  departed. 

n. 

I  LOOKED  round  my  room.  The  beds  appeared  clean  and 
comfortable.  Are  not  beds  in  good  French  inns  always 
clean  and  comfortable  ?  There  was  none  of  the  velvet  and 
gilded  splendor  which  had  adorned  the  chimney-piece  of 
my  former  bed-chamber ;  but  then,  what  will  you  ?  as 
madame  would  have  said.  The  sofa  was  larger,  softer  even ; 
and  the  room  itself  was  twice  as  large  as  the  one  I  had 
given  up  to  the  general ;  and,  instead  of  the  perpetual  noise 
and  traffic  of  the  Rue  Ecuyere,  I  had  a  quiet  Wk-out  on 
those  lovely  flowers.  I  felt  glad  that  I  had  yielded  without 
much  remonstrance. 

“  I  wish  I  knew  why  she  is  ‘  poor  Madame  Gerder.’  ”  I 
was  looking  at  the  flowers  again. 

“  Madame  Leroux  I  Madame  Leroux !  ”  in  the  shrillest 
tone  from  an  unseen  inmate  over  the  way.  “  Are  you  come 
in  ?  ” 

My  interest  in  my  flower-loving  neighbor  had  received  a 
check.  I  object  to  loud-voiced  women ;  ami  this  was,  no 
doubt,  Madame  Gerder.  I  took  up  my  hat  again,  and  went 
out  for  a  walk  to  the  old  ruined  castle. 

No  peace  here.  A  set  of  boys,  small,  ragged  creatures, 
were  collected  round  one  of  their  number  declared  to  be  a 
Prussian  spv ;  and  they  grew  so  eager  and  excited  in  their 
game,  that  tliey  were  just  proceeding  to  hang  him  to  a  branch 
of  one  of  the  trees  in  the  castle-moat,  when  the  sentry  above 
called  to  them  to  desist. 

I  walked  slowly  through  the  town,  musing  over  the 
miseries  of  war.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  to  be  seen  in 
the  shops. 

“I  wonder  what  the  next  generation  of  French  women 
will  do  for  husbands  I  ” 

I  had  to  dine  with  a  friend  near  the  harbor :  he  was  to 
start  for  Havre  early  next  morning ;  so  I  staid  with  him 
as  long  as  I  could. 

Madame  Merand  was  sitting  in  her  little  parlor  as  I 
passed  under  the  low-hrowed  entrance :  she  came  forward, 
and  herself  presented  me  with  the  key  of  my  new  room,  —  a 
most  unusual  condescension. 

“  Monsieur  will  find  his  bougie  on  his  table.” 

AVhile  I  groped  my  wav  carefully  aeross  my  vast,  un¬ 
known  chamber,  I  saw  a  light  opposite  in  the  vine-flower 
window  of  Madame  Gerder.  I  confess  that  I  am  slightly 
inquisitive ;  not  more  than  most  men  are,  perhaps ;  but  I 
felt  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  seeing,  when  I  went 
up  to  the  window,  that  the  curtain  of  my  neighbor’s  window 
was  not  drawn. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted  W  a  single  candle.  A 
woman  was  sitting  at  the  table ;  but  I  could  not  see  her  face : 
it  was  hidden  by  her  hands ;  but  I  could  see  by  the  shudder 
that  passed  over  her  fi^re  that  she  was  crying.  It  seemed 
to  me  she  was  dressed  in  black. 

“  No  doubt  she  has  lost  a  husband  or  a  brother  in  this 
war,  —  not  a  son :  she  cannot  be  old  enough.” 

It  was  treasonable  to  stand  there  hidden  by  the  darkness. 

I  lit  my  candle ;  and  when  I  went  back  to  the  window, 
Madame  Gerder  had  drawn  the  curtain  across  hers. 

Next  day,  when  I  opened  my  windows,  Madame  Gerder 
was  on  the  leads,  watering  her  flowers  out  of  a  battered  tin 
mug.  I  saw  in  the  morning  light  that  her  gown  was  dark 
blue ;  so  I  had  not  guessed  rightly  at  the  cause  of  her  grief. 

She  looked  up.  No :  it  was  impossible  that  the  shrill 
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voice  which  had  jarred  mv  nerves  belonged  to  that  quiet 
face,  —  a  face,  not  ('dutiful  according  to  toe  vulgar  render^ 
ing,  but  ^et  in  which,  spite  of  its  ordinary  features  and  dull 
complexion,  there  was  to  me  a  certain  beauty  of  expression, 
—  a  steadfast,  mournful  look,  as  if  the  earnest  soul  had 
been  set  a  task  almost  beyond  its  strength  ;  but,  having  it 
set,  would  not  falter  nor  dally  wilfully,  though  it  might  faint 
by  toe  way. 

Here  I  pulled  up  my  shirt-collar,  and  smiled. 

There  is  a  sentimental  influence  in  this  St.  Roque. 
N.  B.  —  I  must  remember  not  to  come  here  with  Jemima. 
I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  such  folly.  I  wonder,  if 
Jemima  had  ever  married,  whether  her  husband  would  have 
been  compelled  to  keep  the  guard  over  his  words  that  I  do  ? 
I  rather  fancy  it  is  for  want  of  this  reserve,  or  self-respect, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  that  so  many  husbands  are 
henpecked.  A  woman,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  charming 
creature,  well  kept  under.  I  think  Mr.  Milverton  is  very 
sensible  on  this  subject.  You  must  always  treat  women 
with  kindness  and  courtesy,  not  so  much  from  any  spon¬ 
taneous  feeling,  or  because  they  are  only  to  be  ruled  by 
conciliation,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  cajolery,  but  the  man 
who  once  lays  his  heart  open  to  a  woman,  and  lets  her  spy 
out  the  weak  places  thereof,  and  then  appeals  to  what  ne 
imagines  are  her  great  qualities,  is  forever  after  a  shorn 
Sampson.  She  never  forgets,  never  spares :  she  is,  in  fact, 
only  to  be  governed  by  absolute  authority,  so  handled  that 
she  fancies  that  she  is  pleasing  herself.  As  to  high  souls 
and  self-devotion,  all  that  kind  of  feeling  went  out  with  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  and  bis  charming  Harriet. 

At  this  moment  Madame  Gerder  looked  me  full  in  the 
face.  My  sentimentalism  returned  in  full  force ;  and  a  faint 
glimmer  came  to  me  that  perhaps  there  might  be  another 
type  of  woman  in  the  world  than  my  sister,  Jemima  Pon- 
sonby. 

How  young  Madame  Gerder  was  I  not  more  than 
thirty;  and  yet  her  forehead  was  lined,  and  her  face 
stamped,  with  anxietv,  —  creases  that  will  never  wear  out,  I 
thought,  as  I  watched  her  retreat  across  the  leads,  and  then 
disappear  at  the  end  of  them  down  some  steps,  which  led, 
I  imagine,  into  the  house. 

A  small  child  toddled  into  the  court  in  its  night-gown ; 
and  immediately  the  same  sharp  cry  of  “  Madame  Leroux  I 
Madame  Leroux  I  ”  set  my  nerves  ajar:  it  came  from  the 
laundress  on  the  upper  story.  I  felt  glad  it  did  not  belong 
to  my  interesting  neighbor  with  the  quiet  face  and  earnest 
eyes. 

“Madame  Leroux!”  a  third  time:  “why  do  you  not 
listen,  when  there  is  Victor,  en  chemise,  and  with  bare  feet, 
catching  frogs  in  the  yard  ?  ” 

I  had  wondered  what  the  little  fellow  was  groping  for  in 
the  farther  comer  among  the  cracked,  moss-grown  stones. 

A  stout,  rosy-cheeked  woman  plunged  suddenly  out  of 
the  shed  that  supported  the  leads  along  one  side  of  the 
yard,  seixed  Victor,  and  disappeared  again. 

Instead  of  ^ing  down  into  the  salle,  I  stood  waiting  till 
Madame  Gerder  re-appeared  in  her  little  room.  Then  I  left 
the  window,  and  went  to  my  breakfast.  When  I  came  up 
again,  she  was  seated  at  her  table,  working  hard  at  em¬ 
broidery. 

I  went  over  to  Villers  that  morning ;  but  when  I  came  back 
there  she  was,  still  working  with  the  same  diligence.  I 
stood  at  the  window,  watching  little  Victor  and  his  sister 
at  play  in  the  yard ;  but  Madame  Gerder  never  moved ; 
she  seemed  unconscious  of  my  presence. 

“  She  will  water  her  flowers  in  the  evening,”  I  thought ; 
and  actually  I  hurried  up  stairs  after  the  tabU  d'hote  dinner 
for  the  chance  of  seeing  her. 

Yes,  there  she  was,  tin  mug  in  hand ;  but,  though  I  stood 
all  the  time  at  my  window,  toe  never  once  looked  up,  or 
gave  me  a  chance  of  speaking  to  her. 

I  had  tired  myself  at  Villers ;  and,  besides  this,  I  had  sev¬ 
eral  letters  to  write.  Why  will  women  answer  one’s  letters 
so  quickly,  and  then  write  again  before  one  has  recovered 
the  fatigue  of  a  previous  letter  ?  The  feminine  mind  is 
more  impatient  on  this  subject  than  on  any  other ;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  marvellous  productions  that  issue  from  the 
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feminine  pen,  —  breathless  sentences  wandering  ever  so 
many  ways  at  once,  —  the  writers  should  be  content  with 
the  trouble  they  give  their  unhappy  correspondents  in  the 
way  of  reading,  without  further  expectation. 

Still  I  must  write  to  Jemima ;  though  why  she  should  fill 
nearly  two  pages  with  an  account  of  the  cook’s  whitlow 
baffles  me.  I  have  a  respect  for  cook  ;  and  if  she  suffers  I 
am  sorry  for  her ;  but  I  cannot  do  her  any  good.  I  know 
nothing  about  whitlows  :  then  why  inflict  the  progress  of 
one  on  me  V  I  wonder  what  Jemima  would  say  if  1  were 
to  write  an  account  of  Madame  Gerder  and  her  flowers  I 
And  yet  the  one  subject  is  far  more  generally  interesting 
than  the  other. 

At  this  point  of  my  reflections  I  rouse  suddenly,  as  one 
rouses  in  the  night  from  sleep :  my  eyes  go  at  once,  as  if  a 
magnet  drew  them  there,  to  the  window  of  my  opposite 
neighbor.  Her  light  has  vanished ;  and  yet  she  has  not 
gone  to  bed,  for  the  curtain  is  still  undrawn.  I  look  at  my 
watch.  Nine  o’clock  :  not  likely  she  would  go  to  bed  so 
soon ;  but  what  a  strangely  late  hour  for  a  young  woman 
to  go  out  walking  alone !  Perhaps  she  embroiders  for 
some  of  the  shops,  and  has  gone  to  take  her  work  home ; 
and  then  I  remember  how  punctually  every  shop  in  St. 
Roque  closes  at  ei^ht  o’clock. 

“  I’m  an  old  fool  to  notice  and  dwell  on  every  little  inci¬ 
dent  about  tliis  woman.  Wliat  is  she  to  me  ?  Besides,  I 
saw  a  ring  on  her  finger ;  and  I  have  always  set  myself 
against  widows,  and  there  is  plainly  no  Monsieur  Gerder 
in  the  case.” 

In  five  minutes  I  reach  the  Place  St.  Pierre  ;  and  while 
I  pace  up  and  down  smoking  my  cigar,  beneath  the  vast 
darkness  of  the  church,  I  think  how  exquisite  its  Jleche  must 
look  silvered  by  bright  moonlight.  But  as  there  is  no  moon, 
and  the  streets  are  deserted,  —  St.  Rtxjue  is  a  most  surpris¬ 
ing  town  in  the  way  of  early  going  to  roost,  —  I  go  back 
to  the  Hotel  Ste.  Barbe.  My  landlady  does  not  come  for¬ 
ward  to  say  good-night.  I  glance  at  the  parlor,  and  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Madame  Mdrand  sitting  erect,  with  an  awful 
countenance.  The  little  cringing  Dupont  stands  before 
her,  hat  in  hand,  with  drooping  shoulders,  his  whole  atti¬ 
tude  suggestive  of  a  whipped  spaniel. 

“  Defend  me  from  marriage,”  I  think,  as  I  go  up  stairs. 

When  I  got  fairly  into  my  room,  I  saw,  before  1  lit  my 
candle,  that  my  neighbor  had  returned.  There  she  sat,  her 
bonnet  in  her  lap,  her  face  not  hidden  in  her  hands,  but 
her  grief  plainly  to  be  seen  as  the  light  fell  on  her.  My 
sympathy  carried  me  out  of  all  reserve,  I  stood  watching  her 
sorrow :  sometimes  an  agoniiing  burst  of  tears,  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  pressed  to  her  eyes,  while  her  body  quivered  with 
sobs ;  and  then,  as  she  quieted,  a  deep,  hushed  stillness  that 
seemed  to  me  like  despair. 

Once  I  found  myself  opening  the  window.  I  suppose  I 
was  actually  going  across  the  leads  to  comfort  her. 

“  Don’t  be  an  impulsive  fool,  John  Ponsonby !  ”  The 
family  name  brought  back  the  calm  judgment  that  is  s.aid 
to  go  with  it.  I  resolutely  drew  the  curtains  across  my 
windows,  and  lit  my  candle. 

When  I  looked  over  the  way,  just  before  going  to  bed, 
my  neighbor’s  light  was  out. 

HI. 

It  was  very  absurd,  of  course  ;  but  I  have  generally  found 
that  one’s  self-reproach  lessens  if  one  communicates  it ;  and, 
as  I  said  before,  this  article  is  strictly  anonymous ;  the^ 
fore  I  confess,  without  defence  or  reservation,  spite  of  its 
absurdity,  that  my  last  thought  when  I  went  to  bed  was 
Madame  Gerder ;  and  when  I  waked  next  morning  it  seemed 
also  natural  that  my  first  thought  was  of  her. 

There  she  was,  watering  her  flowers,  with  the  same  stead¬ 
fast,  gentle  look  in  her  eyes  I  noticed  yesterday. 

I  opened  my  window,  and  I  coughed.  Victor  and  his 
sister,  in  one  of  the  intervals  of  frog-hunting,  heard  the 
cough,  and  looked  up.  They  pointed  their  fat  fingers,  and 
cried,  “  V’lk  un  m’sieur  anglais!  Tiens,  que  e’est  drole!” 

But  Madame  Gerder  never  looked  off  her  flowers.  I 
was  glad  of  this.  Children  are  sweet  innocents,  I  don’t 
doubt,  to  their  mothers ;  and  I  do  not  dbhke  them  myself 
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clean,  and  under  the  care  of  a  respectable  nurse,  who 
knows  how  to  check  their  silly  little  speeches;  but  my  ears  ' 
were  tinwlin*'  and  my  face  was  hot. 

Why  Siould  it  be  droll  to  be  an  Englishman  ?  Or  do 
these  begrimed  little  idiots  mean  that  there  is  any  thing 
droll  about  me  ?  “  Bah  1  bah  1  ”  as  my  landlady  says ; 
they  want  whipping. 

My  landlady’s  name  suggested  a  vent  for  the  curiosity 
which  tormented  me.  Curiosity  is  not  the  word :  it  was 
rather  a  friendly  sympathy  with  this  poor  widow,  and  a 
wish,  if  that  were  possible,  to  relieve  her  sorrow. 

I  will  say  for  Madame  Merand  that  she  must  be  a  very 
clever  woman ;  and  she  must  be  also  that  which  clever 
women  are  not  always,  —  an  excellent  economizer  of  time. 
She  has  always  time  to  speak  to  me  in  a  collected  and 
gracious  manner,  even  when  I  see  the  chef  looming  white 
in  the  distance,  ^side  the  great  trough  in  the  court-yard,  or 
Ferdinand,  the  head  gar^on,  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
saUe  a  manger,  both  frenzied  with  eagerness  to  get  the 
mistress’s  ear.  I  am  always  sorry  when  I  interfere  with  the 
eke/.  He  is  a  genius  in  his  way  :  his  vol-au-vents  and  his 
chanon  aux  trujfes  are  triumphs  which  no  ordinary  mind 
could  achieve.  He  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  too,  especially 
in  his  spotless  white  costume ;  but  Ferdinand  I  have  in 
aversion.  He  is  always  in  a  bustle ;  and  he  has  twice,  in  his 
officious  haste,  spilled  soup  over  me,  and  then  drawn  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  whole  table  d'hote  to  the  fact  by  his  vocifera¬ 
tions  of  surprise  and  regret.  He  was  chattering  as  fast  as 
he  could  at  the  parlor-door  when  I  reached  it,  asking  for  a 
holiday,  I  think. 

Madame  Merand  heard  my  steps  before  she  saw  me. 

“  Vn-t-en,  paretseux  !  ”  in  such  a  deep,  stern  voice  that  I 
started,  and  congratulated  mvself  on  not  being  Monsieur 
DuMnt. 

Ferdinand  disappeared  so  suddenly  that  to  this  day  I 
cannot  imagine  what  became  of  him. 

“  Madame,”  I  said,  with  a  lower  bow  than  usual,  —  for,  in 
spite  of  the  smile  that  greeted  me,  that  “  Va-t-en,  paresseux  !” 
had  made  me  tremble  in  my  boots,  —  “  can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  young  woman  you  mentioned 
to  me  as  Madame  Gerder  ?  ” 

1  wished  I  had  held  my  tongue.  Madame’s  eyes  opened 
widely  (dear  me  I  what  great,  black,  staring  things  they  are, 
and  how  very  rudely  women  can  stare  I),  and  then  her  smile 
broadened  till  it  seemed  to  reach  me,  and  tell  me  I  was  a  fool. 

I  suppose  I  reddened.  I  certainly  pulled  my  collar  up. 
It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  one  expects,  when  one  pays  one’s 
bill  weekly,  and  gives  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  that  one’s 
landlady  should  venture  to  laugh  because  one  asks  a  simple 

ristion.  Insolent  old  vixen  I  for  she  is  much  older 
n  she  looks,  I  know. 

“  Madame  Gerder  is  very  unhappy,  monsieur.  Her  hus¬ 
band  has  gone  away  from  her ;  and  she  can  give  no  reason 
for  his  departure.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  I  spoke  as  indifferently  as  possible,  though  I 
confess  to  disappointment.  “  I  thought  she  was  a  widow.” 

“  If  she  were,  she  would  not  grieve  so  much.”  Madame 
spoke  ironically,  I  thought 
“  Why  so,  madaine  V  ” 

“  Monsieur  should  be  as  good  a  judge  as  I  am.”  Madame 
tried  to  swak  politely.  “There  is  nothing  so  valuable  as 
that  which  we  cannot  have.  Death  will  turn  lead  or  tinsel 
into  fine  gold.  Death  in  life  is  another  matter,  monsieur, 
is  it  not  ?  ” 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a  sentiment  I  had  not 
thought  my  landlady  capable  of. 

She  looked  sad,  almost  subdued,  as  if  she  would  have  liked 
to  prolong  our  talk ;  but  1  was  not  in  a  mood  to  talk  senti¬ 
ment  with  Madame  Merand.  She  had  laughed  at  me ;  and 
I  do  not  easily  forget  when  a  woman  laughs  at  me.  My 
idea  of  a  woman  is  sweetness,  gentleness,  an  incapacity 
for  giving  pain ;  and  it  is  extremely  painful  for  me  to  feel 
that  I  have  made  myself  ridiculous. 

I  walkeil  down  the  Rue  Notre  Dame,  and  then  on  and 
on,  till  I  found  myself  beyond  the  octroi,  and  very  near  La 
Maladrerie.  I  took  no  heed  of  my  way  or  of  the  people  I 
met :  I  was  deep  in  pondering  this  story  of  Madame  Gerder. 


Here  was  Madame  Merand,  with  a  temper  which  even  I 
trembled  to  provoke,  and  her  husband  appeared  content  to 
abide  with  her;  while  this  gentle,  sweet  creature,  who 
looked  so  full  of  love,  was  deserted. 

And  Madame  Gerder  must  have  been  married  for  her¬ 
self  :  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  always  poor  and  indus¬ 
trious.  I  had  watched  the  deftness  with  which  her  needle 
sped  in  and  out  of  her  embroidery,  the  neatness  and  order 
of  her  room. 

“  What  pretext  could  a  man  find  for  deserting  such  a 
woman  ? ” 

There  was  only  one :  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  there¬ 
fore  fickle.  No  wonder  the  poor  woman  grieved :  though 
why  women  do  grieve,  and  try  to  bring  back  fellows  of 
that  kind,  is  to  me  always  incomprehensible.  Can’t  they 
or  won’t  they  see  the  mistake  has  been  on  their  side? 
They  have  chosen  unsuitably.  No  length  of  union  will 
ever  make  two  souls  one  where  the  fusion  has  not  been 
simultaneous.  But  hold:  I  am  going  too  far.  I  have 
only  to  look  round  in  England,  and  the  amount  of  patch- 
work  I  shall  find  in  marriage,  compared  with  the  perfect, 
seamless  garment  boys  and  girls  dream  of,  and  novels  pic¬ 
ture,  and  I  stop.  I  was  stopped  at  this  point,  not  in  reasoning, 
but  in  reality.  A  very  fat  man,  with  his  legs  wide  apart, 
and  his  hat  in  his  hand,  smiling  till  his  face  looked  like  the 
moon  at  the  full,  stood  in  my  path. 

“  Pardon,  monsieur !  Bonjour,  monsieur !  Ah  1  it  is 
warm,  is  it  not,  for  walking  ?  ”  Monsieur  Le  Petit,  the 
respectable  hai^resser  of  the  Rue  St.  Jean,  wiped  his 
shining  bald  head  with  his  bright  orange  handkerchief. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  I  had  not  thought  about  the  heat.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Le  Petit.” 

“  Tiens !  ”  The  astute  haircutter  put  his  parrot  nose  on 
one  side,  and  looked  at  me  out  of  his  long  brown  eyes. 
“  Tiens  !  and  yet  in  the  country  which  monsieur  inhabits, 
there  is,  I  am  told,  no  sunshine,  —  almost  always  fog  ?  ” 

“  Not  quite  so  bad ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it  is  not 
hot.  Monsieur  Le  Petit,  only  I  had  not  felt  it.” 

“  Aha !  ”  His  face  twitched.  “  Monsieur  is,  perhaps, 
thinking  of  the  war,  and  the  disgrace  which  an  infamous 
tyranny  has  brought  to  France?  Ah,  mon  Dien\  Forme, 
monsieur,  I  eat  not,  I  sleep  not.  I  have  no  sons ;  but  I  see 
all  round  me  sorrow  and  distress.  There  is  hardly  a  home 
in  St.  Roque  which  the  cursed  war  has  not  desolated.”^ 

A  thought  crossed  my  mind.  Had  this  missing  husband 
joined  the  army  ? 

“  Do  you  know  any  one  of  the  name  of  Gerder  ?  ”  I  asked, 
and  became  at  once  aware  that  I  had  looked  sheepish  in 
asking. 

The  hairdresser’s  eyes  kindled :  his  nose  quivered  like 
the  nose  of  a  hungry  spaniel. 

“  Aha  1  monsieur  has  heard  of  that  affair  ?  Ma  foi  !  but 
it’s  a  horror,  a  scandal  of  the  most  dreadful,  that  a  young 
woman,  quiet,  unoffending,  gentille,  what  will  you, — if  she 
only  knew  how  to  coiffer  herself  —  should  be  so  suddenly 
left  by  her  husband.  Monsieur  is  acquainted  with  the 
poor  young  woman  ?  It  is  sad,  is  it  not,  monsieur  ?  ” 

He  was  in  such  a  quiver  of  curiosity  that  I  stiffened.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  one  was  prying  into  my  thoughts  this 
morning. 

“  No :  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  Madame  Gerder.  I 
have  heard  of  her  grief.  I  thought  her  husband  might 
have  joined  the  army.” 

“  Of  his  own  will,  monsieur  ?  ”  'The  hairdresser  laid  his 
finger  along  his  very  movable  nose,  and  winked  his  sly 
brown  eyes.  “  Monsieur,  to  join  the  army  willingly  at  this 
,  time  would  be  the  act  of  a  hero ;  and  Gerder  is  not  a  hero : 
he  is  a  dancing-master.  He  has  run  away  from  war :  he 
has  not  gone  to  meet  it.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  believe 
he  has  gone  to  London.” 

“  Gone  to  London,  and  left  his  wife  here  to  starve  1  ”  I 
checked  myself;  for  the  hairdresser’s  curious  eyes  were 
fixed  on  me. 

“  Plak-il,  monsieur,  but  a  woman  who  can  sew  and  em¬ 
broider  need  not  starve.  Madame  Gerder  is  unhappy,  but 
she  has  not  a  large  appetite.  No :  she  will  not  starve.  Au 
revoir,  monsieur.” 
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It  8ccme<l  to  me,  that,  when  my  fat  little  friend  put  his 
hat  on  aft(>r  his  farewell  bow,  he  clapped  his  hand  on  the 
pocket  of  his  breeches. 

“  These  Frenchmen  are  monkeys.”  I  thought.  “  The  lit¬ 
tle  glutton  I  I’m  sure  he  is  a  glutton.  lie  imagined  I 
meant  to  appeal  to  his  liberality.” 

IV. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  since  I  had  given  up  my  room ;  and 
the  eeneral  of  division  had  gone  back  to  his  quarters,  and  I 
miirht  have  gone  back  to  mine ;  but  these  bac^k  windows 
had  become  too  interesting.  And  yet  each  day  had  been 
a  repetition  of  the  first :  flower-watering  by  my  pale,  dark- 
eyed  neighbor  on  the  leads ;  frog-hunting  by  those  chubby, 
seldom-washed  urchins  in  the  yard ;  constant  stitching  in 
the  day-time  ;  then  the  mysterious  night  errand ;  and  then 
sobs  and  tears,  and  perplexed  sympathy  from  myself. 

“  tVliy  does  she  onlv  cry  at  night  ?  ” 

I  8too<i  thinking.  .Jemima  takes  pleasure  in  saying  men 
are  slow-witted,  and  that  I  am  especially  dull  in  piecing 
facts  together.  It  may  be  so;  but  tne  conclusions  to  which 
this  rapid  female  piecing  leads  are  so  aften  distorted  and 
impossible  that  I  prefer  my  own  slower  way.  I  had  gone 
on  thinking  that  Madame  Gerder  put  a  constraint  on  her¬ 
self,  and  only  allowed  herself  to  cry  at  bedtime,  as  we  let 
a  fountain  play  .at  stated  hours. 

“  Something  happens  to  grieve  her  while  she  is  out.” 
The  thought  flitted  itself  into  my  mind  with  such  weight 
and  precision  that  I  felt  it  had  reason  in  it.  I  stood  wait¬ 
ing,  as  I  often  do,  to  see  what  would  follow.  Jemima  never 
understands  this  system.  She  thinks  me  dull  and  stupid, 
when  I  am  only  trying  to  let  my  thoughts  turn  themselves 
round. 

“  Why  not  see  where  she  goes  ?  ” 

The  tahle-d’hote  dinner-bell  had  rung,  and  I  was  just 
poing  down.  It  w.as  surprising  how  little  interest  I  took 
in  that  which  went  on  around  me.  I  am  not  a  novel-rea<ler. 
I  consider  fiction  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  reasonable 
man ;  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  I  attach  extra  importance 
to  the  events  of  life ;  but  I  felt  as  if  I  were  going  to  begin  a 
fresh  chapter  of  an  interesting  book  when  I  once  more 
went  back  to  my  bedroom.  There  was-  mystery  in  the  af¬ 
fair  which  made  my  ears  tingle.  Wiat  would  Jemima  or 
any  of  my  friends  say  if  they  knew  that  steady  quiet  I  con¬ 
templated  any  thing  so  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  life  as 
that  of  following  a  woman  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  when 
she  went  out  alone  in  the  evening  ?  I  wish  it  to  1^  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  Jemima.  If  I 
were  afraid,  I  should  never  tell  her  any  thing  which  she 
might  be  likely  to  laugh  at. 

It  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  grow  dusk  this  evening. 
I  had  resolved  to  stay  in  my  room  insteail  of  taking  ray 
usual  stroll :  it  was  better  not  to  risk  the  chance  of  missing 
Madame  Gt'rder.  I  could  not  look  out  of  window  even. 
I  felt  as  if  my  purpose  were  written  on  my  face ;  and,  al¬ 
though  my  neignbor  seldom  raised  her  head  from  that  in¬ 
cessant  stitching,  still  she  might  find  out  that  I  was  watch¬ 
ing  her,  and  so  possibly  might  give  up  the  evening  errand. 

Madame  Leroux,  too,  the  mother  of  the  little  frog-hunt¬ 
ers,  had  been  in  the  yard  lately,  and  had  stared  very  in¬ 
quisitively  at  my  windows.  I  was  resolved  she  should  not 
have  the  chance  of  saying  an  Englishman  was  “  droll.” 
Droll  I  Such  a  misplaced  term  altopetber  t  Call  us  dull, 
monotonous,  lobcr-sided ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  there 
can  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  the  calm  decorum  of  a  well- 
bred  Englishman ;  for,  to  my  mind,  a  well-bred  man  never 
betrays  either  surprise  or  admiration,  or  any  of  the  more 
feminine  impulses  which  give  room  for  ridicule  in  spec¬ 
tators. 

I  tried  to  read ;  but  my  book  had  no  power  to  fix  my  atten¬ 
tion  ;  it  lay  on  the  table  while  I  sat  upright  in  my  chair : 
there  was  no  union  between  us.  I  got  up,  and  walked  about. 
I  had  not  felt  such  a  restless  excitement  to  get  rid  of  time 
since  my  first  pantomime,  or,  perhaps,  later  on,  ah  me  I  in 
that  shamefaced,  hobbledehoy  period,  so  full  of  delight  and 
smarting,  when  I  used  to  long  for  the  evening  of  the  week 
when  I  might  call  on  Muriel  Rose.  Poor,  sweet,  fickle  Mu- 
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riel  I  It  always  has  puzzled  me  how  a  fair,  fragile  creature 
with  a  name  as  pretty  as  herself,  could  marry  as  she  did,— 
Muriel  Bull.  And  Bull  was  such  a  blockhead  1 

Tills  thought  of  my  old  love  helpeil  me.  I  had  taken 
care  to  find  out  the  n.-ime  of  the  street  in  which  Madame 
Gerder’s  house  stood ;  and  a  little  while  before  her  usual 
starting  time,  1  buttoned  up  my  coat,  slouched  my  wide¬ 
awake  over  my  eyes,  and  went  to  find  the  Rue  Puits  d’A- 
mour,  the  street  at  the  back  of  the  Hotel  Ste.  B.irlie. 

At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  say  why  I  thus  disguised 
myself ;  I  suppose  my  feelings  had  got  overwrought  by  the 
suspense.  I  am  inclined  to  this  thought  by  the  circumstance 
of  having  recalled  that  Muriel  Rose  story,  —  one  of  the  rare 
points  in  my  life  in  which  I  seem  to  myself  ridiculous.  I 
rather  fancy  I  wrote  verses  at  that  time :  I  know  I  made 
some  half  a  dozen,  all  ending  with  the  same  line,  —  0 
Muriel  Rose  I  ”  And  one  of  the  rhymes,  I  am  positive,  was 
“  nose,”  and  another  “  sloes ;  ”  for  Muriel  had  dark  blue  eyes. 
Silly  girl !  how  she  threw  herself  away !  I  believe  I  ought 
to  be  glad.  She  had  grown  immensely  fat  when  I  saw  her 
last :  her  eyes  were  scarcely  visible ;  and  her  nose  was  red 
at  the  tip. 

All  this  time  I  was  waiting  in  the  Rue  Puits  d’Amour,  op¬ 
posite  the  house  which  I  fancied  was  Madame  Gerder’s. 

Yes  :  here  she  was,  coming  out  of  the  shabby  doorway  in 
her  dark  cloak,  — so  dark,  that,  as  she  turned  swiftly  down 
the  street,  it  was  diificult  to  see  her  in  the  darkness.  On 
she  went,  till  we  came  out  in  the  Place  St.  Etienne  :  then  she 
twisted  round  so  suddenly  that  we  nearly  came  face  to  fa  e. 
I  pretended  to  go  on  a  few  steps,  lest  she  should  detect  me : 
but,  as  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder,  I  saw  she  was  di  ving  down 
a  narrow  turning  on  tlie  left.  I  only  followed  just  in  time: 
she  sped  along  like  a  dart,  except  that  she  turned  and  wound 
in  and  out  so  constantly  that  I  had  lost  all  count  of  where¬ 
about  I  was,  when  she  stopped,  and  then  disappeared. 

I  did  not  know  myself  this  evening.  Instead  of  hesitating 
or  demurring,  I  followed  blindly  into  the  d  irkness  where  I 
had  last  seen  madame.  It  was  an  open  passage,  full  of  bad 
smells,  and  as  dark  as  the  street  outside. 

“  My  good  friend.”  said  I  to  myself,  “  you  are  in  a  rash 
mood  to-night :  you  may  lose  your  watch  and  your  purse 
just  for  the  sake  of  wile  curiosity.  What  would  —  hang  it  I 
my  life’s  my  own.  I  don’t  live  for  my  watch  nor  for  Jemima. 
I  will  know  where  Madame  Gerder  goes.” 

I  had  just  announced  this  resolution  when  I  stumbled 
against  the  stairs.  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  found  a 
baluster.  A  door  above  me  opened,  and  then  was  gently 
closed.  This  was  discouraging ;  for,  although  I  had  bten 
capable  of  tracking  Madame  Gertler,  I  could  not  listen 
through  a  keyhole.  This  was  what  I  told  myself  as  I  began 
to  mount  the  stairs.  I  went  very  slowly  :  the  stairs  were  old, 
and  they  creaked ;  and  somehow  it  is  not  easy  to  go  up  a 
strange  staircase  in  utter  darkness  without  stopping  now 
and  then  to  feel  your  way. 

At  last  I  came  to  an  end,  —  at  least,  the  stairs  did.  I 
looked  about ;  but  there  was  no  glimmer  of  light  from  any 
of  the  doors,  which  I  guessed  must  be  beside  me :  no  sound 
of  voices. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  another  self,  more  like  Jemima,  re¬ 
buked  me. 

“  You’re  a  fool,  John  Ponsonby,”  it  said  in  a  shaqi,  cut¬ 
ting  voice ;  “  and  you’ve  not  only  made  yourself  ridiculous, 
but  you’ve  done  it  for  nothing.” 

I  felt  glad  it  was  dark,  my  face  had  grown  so  hot.  I  stood 
listening. 

Hark  I  what  was  that,  —  a  cough  ?  Yes,  a  decided  cough ; 
and  then  a  snarling,  snapping  voice. 

I  could  not  make  out  words ;  but  I  felt  sure  there  were 
speakers  not  far  off,  and  that  they  were  above  me. 

I  groped  cautiously,  and  presently  found  some  more  stairs 
on  my  right  hand,  more  like  a  ladder  than  stairs;  but  I  went 
up  confidently  ;  for  the  voices  grew  more  and  more  distinct 
As  I  mounted,  light  shone  through  long  chinks  above  me; 
and  when  I  reached  the  uneven  floor  at  the  top  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  I  saw  that  I  had  got  to  the  roof,  and  that  this  was  merely 
a  yreni'er  boarded  off.  No  need  to  listen  at  the  keyhole :  qu'ct 
as  the  voice  was,  its  earnestness  made  each  word  distinct :  — 
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“  But,  Achille,  it  is  not  so  long.  If  thou  wouldst  return  to¬ 
morrow,  thy  absence  might  be  explained,  and  thy  pupils 
mijjht  be  recovere<l.” 

«  Biih  I  bah  !  ball !  Thou  art  a  tool,  Eugdnie,  —  a  selfish 
fool  too.  What !  for  the  gain  of  a  few  francs  —  for  at  my  first 
lesson  I  should  be  captured  —  thou  wouldst  risk  the  liberty, 
possibly  the  life,  of  thy  husband  I  Ciel !  what  egotists  these 
iromen  are,  —  true  monsters  of  egotism  1  To  spare  thv  fin¬ 
gers  a  few  stitches  thou  wouldst  send  me  to  face  these  t*rus- 
jian  devils ;  for  they  are  not  men.  And  I  tell  thee,  Eu- 

f  nie,  I  could  never  stand  to  be  shot  at ;  and  why  should  I  ? 

have  good  legs ;  and  I  should  put  them  to  the  use  for 
which  they  were  given  me ;  and  then  I  should  be  disgraced 
—  what  do  I  know  ?  —  shot  deail,  for  running  away.  Ahi !  ” 
He  seemed  to  smother  his  head  in  terror. 

‘‘  No,  no :  it  is  not  for  that.  O  Achille,  my  husband  !  ” 
(there  was  a  sob  in  Madame  Gerder’s  voice)  “  only  come 
back  to  me,  or  let  me  st^  here  with  thee.  I  will  work  just 
as  hard.  It  is  not  that  I  grieve  for.” 

“  Be>ise  !  ”  he  snapped  like  an  angry  cur.  “  What  is  it, 
then  ?  All  again  egotism.  Thy  love  1  Parbleu  !  love  cares 
for  the  welfare  of  the  thing  loved,  not  its  own.  i  I  am  very 
well  here.  I  lie  in  bed,  it  is  true ;  but  I  have  plenty  of  to¬ 
bacco,  and  I  have  some  fenille'ons,  and  I  am  in  general  con¬ 
tent  with  the  food  thou  bringest.  I  tell  thee  I  am  content : 
it  is  only  thy  tormenting  disposition  which  disturbs  my 
life.” 

“  Life !  ”  and  then  she  drew  a  deep  breath.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  she  must  be  having  a  hard  fight  to  keep  down 
her  contempt.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  On  she  went  again  :  — 
“Achille,  my  beloved,  idol  of  my  heart,  listen  to 
me.  I  believe  thou  wilt  be  as  safe  in  our  own  apartment 
as  here.  Other  husbands  are  not  torn  from  their  wives.  I 
have  questioned  and  intjuired ;  and  I  am  sure  of  what  I  say. 
Is  it  not  better  to  take  this  little  risk  than  to  lie  here  use¬ 
less  and  idle  ?  Kiss  me,  Achille.  I  do  not  mean  it  as  re¬ 
proach  :  I  could  not.” 

“AA,  morbleu!  No,  madame.  A  kiss  I  Go  away,  I  say. 
Get  up  from  thv  knees,  crocodile,  —  get  out  of  my  sight  1 
and  to-morrow  wlien  thou  bringest  my  supplies  leave  them 
at  the  door.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  The  door  will  be  closed,  — 
bolted.  Understandest  thou  ?  It  is  not  for  nothing  thou 
hast  insulted  thy  husband  and  thy  master.” 

One  more  faint  “  Achille  1  ”  but  his  vociferation  drowned 
it  1  groped  farther  along  the  flooring,  which  seemed  more 
spacious  than  the  landing  below ;  anil  presently,  as  I  ex¬ 
acted,  a  door  was  cautiously  opened  and  shut,  and 
Madame  Gerder  glided  down  into  tiie  darkness. 

I  waited  till  I  could  no  longer  hear  her  footsteps ;  but  I 
had  to  put  a  strong  constraint  on  myself.  I  so  longed  to 
give  the  miserable  coward  in  this  grenier  the  chastisement 
he  deserved  1 

When  I  reac'hed  the  street  I  was  fairly  puzzled.  I  fancy 
I  must  have  made  the  circuit  of  St.  Illxjue  in  my  efforts 
after  the  Hotel  Ste.  Barbe ;  but  I  reached  it  at  last.  When 
1  got  to  my  ixxuu  Madame  Gerder’s  window  was  curtained 
for  the  night. 


“  A  LETTER  for  monsieur.” 

I  went  to  the  curtained  door,  and  took  the  letter  from  the 
fie  charnbre. 

1  was  going  to  pocket  it  till  breakfast  time.  It  was,  of 
course,  from  Jemima,  and  would  keep ;  and  I  wanted  to 
watch  for  my  neighbor’s  appearance  among  her  flowers 
(as  yet  her  window  remained  curtained) ;  but  even  a  hasty 
glance  showed  that  the  letter  was  not  in  Jemima’s  hand¬ 
writing. 

I  opened  it  at  once.  It  was  from  the  very  friend  I  had 
dined  with  only  a  fortnight  ago  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Havre.  He  writes  from  Havre  now.  He  has  mislaid 
or  lost  his  p.a8sport,  and  is  “  in  a  fix,”  he  says  :  because  he 
•Maks  with  a  decided  Yorkshire  twang,  and  has  a  silky 
black  beanl,  the  fact  ot  his  being  an  Englishman  is  doubted. 
Knowing  that  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  authori¬ 
ties  here,  he  asks  me  in  charity  to  go  over  to  him  without 
delay.  I  can  go  by  the  Ame  steamer,  he  says,  which  obvi¬ 


ates  all  changes  on  the  way.  He  knows  he  is  asking  a 
great  favor;  but  what  can  he  do  ? 

“  Confound  him !  ”  I  look  over  the  way.  The  window 
has  been  opened ;  but  the  curtain  remains  drawn.  I  fear 
my  neighbor  is  ill,  and  my  heart  aches ;  and  then  my  blood 
boils  over  with  rage  as  I  think  of  the  little  coward  yonder, 
smoking  as  he  lies  reading  the  foul  trash  he  calls  ‘•^feuiUer 
tons.” 

“  If  I  start  by  the  boat  at  once,  I  may  get  back  by  the 
train  thb  evening.” 

Really,  for  a  man  of  my  deliberate  habits,  I  planned  aU 
this  with  amazing  despatch. 

Though  I  bad  spent  some  time  in  St.  Roque,  I  had  never 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  insjiect  the  miserable  little 
steamer  that  plies  daily  down  the  Arne,  and  then  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  Havre.  There  are  circumstances 
in  every  one’s  life  which  are  treated  of  best  in  gaps ;  and 
my  voyage  in  the  Arne  steamer  is  one  of  these.  I  will 
simply  state  that  we  carried  about  a  score  of  Norman  peas¬ 
ants,  chiefly  women ;  a  couple  of  cows,  some  sheep,  and  a 
large  family  of  pigs ;  and  that  the  boat  rolled  horribly  when 
we  reachi-d  the  mouth  of  the  Arne.  After  this,  I  will  only  add 
that,  by  the  time  I  reached  Havre,  or  “  Avver,”  as  a  British 
lady  at  Frascati’s  called  it,  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  return 
to  St.  Roque  the  same  afrernoon. 

My  friend  had  actually  found  his  passport,  and  was  at 
the  landing-place  when  I  reached  it.  1  do  not  think  I  ever 
felt  so  cross  in  my  life.  To  have  been  dragged  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  interesting  adventure  I  had  ever  chanced 
on ;  to  have  endured  tliose  three  hours  of  disgust  and  an¬ 
guish,  fur  the  sake  of  seeing  a  man  grinning  at  me  from  the 
quay,  and  calling  me  “  a  capital  tellow  ”  1 

I  got  rid  of  him  at  last  on  the  plea  of  a  headache  ;  and 
then  I  walked  out  of  Frascati’s,  and  sat  down  on  the  heach. 

In  the  quiet,  cool  spot  I  had  chosen,  with  the  vast  empty 
sea  before  me,  I  went  over  in  thought  the  little  drama  of  the 
previous  night ;  and  I  asked  myself  if  it  was  really  I,  my¬ 
self,  John  Ponsonby,  gray-haired  and  respectable,  who  had 
so  acted.  Had  I  really  followed  a  woman  to  a  strange 
house,  and  actually  listened  to  her  conversation  ?  If  I  had 
been  capable  of  wearing  a  paper  collar,  I  think  it  might 
have  ignited,  so  sudden  and  intense  was  the  heat  of  my  thee 
and  ears. 

I^ot  up,  and  walked  about. 

This  place  is  much  hotter  than  St.  Roque.  I  shall  go 
back  by  the  first  train  to-morrow. 


It  seemed  like  going  home  as  the  train  sped  on  between 
the  brilliant  fruited  trees  of  the  orchards.  When  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  low,  flat  meadows,  with  tall  jxmlar  fringes, 
that  surround  the  many-spired  city  of  St.  Rotpie,  what 
a  contrast  to  the  noisy  bustle  of  Havre,  with  its  streets  full 
of  soldiers  and  disorder  I 

The  railway  station  is  not  far  from  the  caserne.  I  saw 
a  crowd  there,  and  I  asked  a  man  in  a  blouse  what  was 
going  on. 

“  Only  a  fresh  levy  gone  off  by  train,  —  more  food  for 
the  Prussian  guns,”  he  said  sturdily. 

I  turned  away :  I  began  to  wish  myself  back  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  street  that  leads  back  into  St.  Roque  is  full  of  old 
gray  houses,  with  here  and  there  a  grating  under  an  arched 
doorway,  showing  a  glimpse  of  cwor  and  verdure,  trimly 
kept  flower-beds,  backed  by  creeping  plants  and  clustering 
vines. 

Happy  homes  within  those  old  walls ;  and  each  one  had 
to  yit!>u  its  victim  fur  this  accursed  war  I 

The  street  had  looked  empty  when  I  turned  into  it ;  but 
suddenly,  under  a  recessed  doorway,  I  came  upon  a  woman 
in  a  dark  cloak. 

She  had  not  heard  my  footsteps.  She  leaned  with  her 
face  against  the  hanl  stones ;  but  she  was  not  crying. 

I  had  no  time  for  reflection.  I  saw  it  was  Madame 
Gerder. 

“  Madame,”  I  said,  “  pardon  me.”  I  seemed  to  know 
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the  way  to  her  heart  by  instinct.  “  Is  any  thing  the  matter 
with  your  husband  ?  ” 

She  gave  me  such  a  look  I  There  was  keen  inquiry  and 
despair,  and,  for  a  moment,  revolt ;  but  this  only  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  The  effort  to  speak  brought  tears  along  with  her 
words. 

“  They  have  taken  him,  monsieur.  My  Achille  is  dragged 
away  to  die  with  the  army.” 

“  I  trust  not.”  The  words  came  of  themselves ;  but 
they  nearly  choked  me.  Would  it  not  be  the  best  possible 
event  in  Madame  Gerder’s  life  if  her  miserable,  cowardly 
sneak  of  a  husband  were  put  out  of  the  way  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible?  But  common-sense  had  no  chance 
with  sympathy  against  such  eyes  as  Madame  Gerder’s. 
They  pierced  me  through  with  their  agony  of  sorrow. 

“  Monsieur  is  English,”  she  said,  clasping  her  hands ; 
“  but  monsieur  can  tell  me  whether  I  could  follow  my  hus¬ 
band  if  he  goes  on  to  Paris  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  not,  madarae.  Very  soon,  I  believe,  the  capital 
will  be  so  hemmed  in  that  ingress  or  egress  will  be  alike 
impossible ;  but,  madame,  if  you  will  pfdnt  out  any  way 
in  which  I  can  serve  you  I  shall  be  grateful.” 

She  smiled,  though  tears  came  fast  streaming  over  her 
pale  face.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  woman  look  attractive  in 
tears  :  Madame  Gerder  was  charming. 

“  Monsieur  is  very  kind  ”  —  a  little  courtesy  here.  “  I 
don’t  know  how  to  thank  him ;  but  no  one  but  the  good 
God  can  help  me  now.  Ah,  if  I  can  only  get  to  my  hus¬ 
band!  He  IS  not  used  to  be  roughly  treated,  monsieur. 
If  they  will  only  let  me  do  what  I  can  for  him  I  that  is  all 
I  hope  for,  monsieur,  —  all  I  want ;  but  I  thank  you  always 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.”  , 

A  thought  came  to  me. 

“  You  would  like  to  follow  your  husband  to  Rouen  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur.” 

I  hurried  back  to  the  station,  and  learned  when  the  next 
departiu-e  would  be  for  Lisieux.  I  dared  not  offer  money 
to  Madame  Gerder:  something  in  her  face  forbade  it; 
but  she  looked  grateful  when  I  put  the  railway  ticket  in 
her  hand,  and  bade  her  God  speed. 

I  wonder  whether  that  miserable  little  husband  was 
glad  to  see  her  sweet  face  again,  and  whether  he  came 
alive  out  of  the  war.  When  I  next  visit  St.  Roque  —  and 
I  think  it  will  be  soon  —  I  must  learn  these  tacts  from 
Madame  Mcrand,  or  my  fat  friend,  Monsieur  Le  Petit.  I 
often  wonder  what  will  happen  should  I  find  Madame  Ger¬ 
der  a  widow.  She  is  the  most  interesting  woman  I  have 
ever  seen :  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  « FESTUS.” 

At  nineteen  the  author  of  “  Festus  ”  first  conceived  his 
masterpiece.  An  interval  of  three  years  having  afterwards 
elapsed,  the  original  edition  of  the  work,  in  1839,  made  its 
appearance.  The  youthful  poet  had  thus,  already,  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  his  career,  accomplished  what  might 
reasonably  enough  have  been  regarded  as  the  labor  of  a 
lifetime.  He  had  produced,  as  by  a  veritable  tour  de  force, 
a  poem  of  the  most  ambitious  character.  Since  then,  it 
would  almost  seem  to  have  been  with  him  as  one  might 
conceive  it  to  have  been  with  one  of  the  later  architects  of 
some  grand  old  Gothic  cathedral,  —  with  this  difference, 
however :  that,  in  his  instance,  the  work,  to  the  adornment 
and  general  perfecting  of  which,  so  far  as  might  be  in  any 
way  practicable,  his  everv  thought  would  seem  to  have 
been  thenceforth  so  sedulously  directed,  was  his  own  in 
every  particidar,  from  the  very  commencement.  Within 
the  wonderfully  brief  interval  already  indicated,  it  had 
grown  up,  almost  in  its  present  proportions,  nearly  to  its 
present  altitude.  Its  comprehensive  foundations,  as  it 
might  be  said,  have  been  left,  since  then,  altogether  intact. 
All  that  has  been  subsequently  done  in  its  regard  bv  its 
fabricator — himself  at  once  artist  and  artificer  —  has  fieen 
done  by  him  simply  in  the  way  of  completion,  or  of  beautifi¬ 
cation.  The  fabric  has  grown  under  his  hands;  but  its 
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growth  has  been  that,  for  the  most  part,  of  more  and  more 
exquisitely  finished  decoration.  He  has  thrown  out  a  fly. 
ing  buttress  here ;  he  has  introduced  a  painted  oriel  tliere  • 
he  has  filled  the  vacant  niches,  so  to  speak,  with  statuary; 
or  has  carved  some  rough-hewn  capital  of  a  column,  may 
be,  into  more  delicate  tracery ;  but,  while  doing  this,  he 
has  left  unmarred,  nay,  even  untouched,  the  original  ground- 
plan  of  the  structure,  precisely  as  that  coinprehensiTe 
ground-plan  had  been  first  based  upon  its  solid  foundations. 
Nave  and  transept,  aisle  and  chancel,  apse  and  porchwav, 
still  occupy  their  relative  positions.  “WTiatever  changes  are 
discernible  are  to  be  found,  not  in  any  of  the  broader  out¬ 
lines  of  the  design,  as  that  design  was  first  of  all  projected, 
and,  indeed,  actually  realized,  but,  as  one  may  say.  are 
solely  and  simply  apparent  in  the  more  exquisite  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  superstructure.  The  resemblance,  moreover, 
which  we  have  been  here  implying  as  directly  traceable 
between  the  poem  of  “Festus”  and  that  true  “j)ocm  in 
stone,”  as  it  has  been  called  before  now,  —  a  great  meiliae- 
val  cathedral,  —  is  something  better,  as  it  appear^  to  us, 
than  one  that  is  merely  ingenious  or  superficial.  Tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  each  masterpiece  is  identical,  —  the  enforcement  of 
religion.  From  the  resounding  melodies  of  each  there  ri>e 
perpetual  cries  of  adoration.  Minster-like,  the  poem  points 
with  its  every  pinnacle  to  heaven.  Underlying  all  its 
beauties  and  sublimities,  there  is  appreciable  that  same 
sense  of  the  awful  pathos  of  mortality  which  is  inateiially 
present  under  the  pavement  of  an  old  abbey-church  in  the 
rottenness  and  dust  and  dead  men’s  bones  buried  away 
there  in  the  sombre  crypts.  The  similarity  thus  readily 
discernible,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  every  turn  of  the  leaf, 
upon  a  comparison  of  “  Festus  ”  with  a  cathedral,  is,  oddly 
enough,  visible  even  in  its  occasional  freaks  and  eccentrici¬ 
ties.  For,  exactly  akin  to  the  elfish  humor  with  which  the 
old  monkish  sculptors  would  cause  the  most  grotesime  and 
even  diabolic  forms  and  features  to  sprout  from  the  gur- 
goyles,  the  poet  of  “Festus”  indulged  himself  at  rare 
moments  by  giving  expression  to  the  most  fantastic  conceits 
and  verbal  extravagancies.  One  of  these  same  rhythmic 
gurgoyles  of  his,  as  we  may  term  tliem,  obtruding  itself 
more  prominently  upon  the  general  attention  before  the 
loftier  merits  of  his  masterpiece  had  yet  had  time  to  be  well 
recognized,  excited  against  him  at  the  outset  a  burst  of 
derisive  laughter ;  namely,  where  one  of  the  crowd  in  the 
Preaching  Scene  whimsically  observes  to  Lucifer,  — 

“  Yon  look  as  if  you  lived  on  buttered  thunder.” 

The  gurgoyle  still  remains;  but  the  derisive  laughter  is 
long  since  silenced.  Cathedral-like  to  the  last,  with  the 
universe  around  it,  with  heaven  above  it,  with  hell  beneath 
it.  with  a  motley  throng  of  humanity  symbollcd  within  it, 
“  Festus  ”  stanils  securely  in  the  midst  of  us,  under  the 
sunlight  and  the  starlight,  deep-rooted  in  the  national 
literature. 

Philip  James  Bailey  was  born  on  Monday,  April  22. 1816, 
at  Nottingham.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Hailev, 
who  died  in  1856,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  “  .\nnals 
of  Notts,”  and  for  many  years  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Nottingham  Mercury.  The  father’s  name  will  always 
be  remembered  with  especial  interest,  as  it  was  to  him  that 
the  young  poet,  in  a  noble  sonnet,  offered,  with  an  impas¬ 
sioned  apostrophe,  his  newly  completed  m.asteri>iece.  Edu¬ 
cated  first  of  all  at  various  schools  in  his  native  town, 
Philip  Bailey,  in  1831,  being  then  no  more  than  fifteen, 
matriculated  at  the  Glasgow  University.  There,  during 
two  sessions,  he  studied  under  four  distinjiuishcd  men.  Pro¬ 
fessors  Milne,  Thomson,  Sandford,  and  Buchanan.  At 
seventeen,  it  was  proposed  that  the  law  should  be  adopted 
by  him  as  his  profession.  Not  until  two  years  afterwards, 
however,  was  nis  name  first  entered  as  a  student  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn.  Another  lustrum  was,  nevertheless,  even  then 
added  to  his  life  before  he  was  formallv  callecl  to  the  bar, 
in  1840.  He  has  never  practised,  as  it  iranpens,  as  a  bar¬ 
rister.  For  already,  before  he  had  donnea  wig  and  gown, 
he  had  chosen  as  his  favorite  path  in  life  that  of  authore 
ship.  Legal  pursuits  had  but  little  attraction  for  hiin: 
his  passion  was  literature.  Remembering  that  he  was  the 
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jon  of  an  author  and  a  journalist,  it  can  be  no  matter  for 
(urprise,  that,  from  a  very  early  period  of  his  boyhood,  he 
hail  bi*en  accustomed  to  the  gracious  art  of  composition. 
During  the  time  of  his  residence  in  London,  moreover,  as  a 
law  student,  it  should  here  be  added,  that,  having  ready 
access  to  the  libraries  both  of  the  British  Museum  and 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  he  entered  there,  but  more  particularly 
at  the  former,  upon  a  most  diversified  and  extensive 
course  of  reading.  He  was  ploughing  the  soil,  and 
lowim'  the  seeds  that  were  so  soon  to  give  forth  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit  in  such  premature  and  luxuriant  abundance. 

Already,  as  we  have  said,  in  1836,  he  had  first  conceived  to 
himself,  and  originally  planned,  the  poem  of  “  Festus.”  By 
the  year  1839  it  was  completed,  and  was  then  first  issued 
from  the  press  by  Pickering.  It  commanded  and  gathered 
around  it,  immediately  upon  its  publication,  that  most  de¬ 
sirable  among  all  classes  of  readers,  the  audience  “fit 
though  few.”  Foremost  among  those  to  welcome  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  young  author  were  the  leading  poets,  crit¬ 
ics,  and  dramatists,  of  the  day,  —  men  pre-eminently  well 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  their 
new  coniemjiorary.  Among  them  his  precocious  master- 
jricce  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  admiration.  Bulwer 
pronounced  it  “  a  magnificent  pixxluction.”  Tliackeray 
spoke  of  its  writer  as  “  an  author  of  much  genius.”  Doug¬ 
las  Jerrold  declared  “  Festus  ”  to  be  “a  truly  wonderful 
poem.”  Alfred  Tennyson  went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge, 
“  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  say  how  much  I  admire  it 
for  fear  of  falling  into  extravagance.”  The  Athenceuin  de¬ 
scribed  the  main  purjioses  of  the  work  to  be  the  eluciilation 
of  “  the  love  of  the  Supreme  for  his  creatures,”  and  of 
“their  education  even  by  trial  and  error.”  The  Times 
I  summed  up  the  aim  of  the  poem,  in  so  many  words,  as  “  the 
exhibition  of  a  soul  gifted,  tried,  butteted,  beguiled, 
stricken,  purified,  redeemed,  pardoned,  and  triumphant.” 

I  Cordially  as  the  book  was  admired  in  England,  the  success 

I  ashieved  by  it  was  in  many  respects  still  more  remarkable 

'  in  the  United  States.  Besides  obtaining  there  an  immense 
circulation,  it  secured  to  itself  in  America  a  tribute  never 
vet  accorded  to  it  in  this  country,  —  that,  we  mean,  of  be- 
in®  re-issued  in  the  form  of  a  veritable  e'tliliim  de  luxe,  the 
poet’s  sj)lendid  imaginings  being  illustrateil  by  a  series  of 
sujKirbly  engraved  embellishments.  One  of  these,  by  a  co¬ 
incidence  that  was  nothing  less  than  startling  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  friends  of  the  author,  was  a  fanciful  sketch  of  Festus 
in  a  g<arden-scene,  in  which,  quite  by  accident,  the  artist 
produced  a  slightly  idealized,  but  wonderfully  life-like,  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  poet  himself  in  propria  persona.  At 
home,  here,  eigh>  editions  of  the  work  have  passed  through  the 
press  since  the  original  manuscript  was  first  completed.  The 
second,  which  was  called  for  in  1845,  numbered  very  nearly 
four  hundred  pages  octavo.  At  uncertain  intervals  the 
other  re-issues  followed.  In  the  seventh  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1864,  the  poem  had  increased  to  close  upon 
SIX  hundred  pages :  the  eighth,  which  was  published  in 
1868,  having  a  portrait  of  the  author  for  the  first  time  pre¬ 
fixed  to  it  as  frontispiece.  Besides  “  Festus,”  four  other 
works  have  been  given  to  tlie  public  by  Mr.  Bailey.  “  The 
Angel  World,”  which  was  first  of  all  published  separately 
in  1850,  has  been  since  then  judiciouslv  incorporated  with 
the  poet’s  masterpiece.  “  The  Mystic  ”  a{)peared  in  1855, 
and  “The  Age,”  a  satire,  in  1858.  A  comparative! v  brief 
hut  majestic  effusion,  entitled  “  The  Universal  Hymn,” 
which  was  issued  from  the  press  in  1867,  we  yet  hope  to  see 
appended  to  future  editions  of  “  Festus,”  which  it  would 
supplement  quite  as  fittingly  and  appropriately  as  the  noble 
hjrmn  beginning,  — 

“  These  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Arc  but  the  varied  good," 

added  by  Thomson  at  the  close  of  the  four  books  of  his 
“  Seasons.”  It  is  significative  of  its  whole  purpose,  that 
God  begins  and  (Jod  ends  the  rapturous  song  of  “  Festus.” 
After  the  first  three  lines  of  the  poem  the  seraphim  take  up 
the  chant,  their  ref  rain  throughout  being,  — 

“God  I  God  I  Godl  ’ 


Among  the  voices  there  heard,  are  those  of  the  cheruhim 
as  well  as  of  the  seraphim,  —  articulate  sound  being  given 
also,  in  that  opening  scene  of  “  Heaven,”  to  the  Thrones, 
Powers,  Virtues,  Princedoms,  and  Dominations.  The  uni¬ 
verse  is  the  arena  in  which  the  poet’s  imagination  expati¬ 
ates.  Rapidly  alternating  with  each  other,  his  scenes  carry 
the  reader,  hither  and  thither,  through  surprise  upon  sur¬ 
prise,  to  Heaven,  Hell,  the  moon,  elsewhere,  the  skies,  the 
sun,  home,  Hades,  a  balcony,  a  library,  a  village  feast,  a 
churchyard,  a  ganlen,  a  market-place,  the  millennial  earth, 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  finally  to  the  heaven  of  heav¬ 
ens.  It  is  not  here  merely  that,  — 

“  The  poet’s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Glances  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven.” 

The  lightning  glance  of  his  thoughts  traverses  instantane¬ 
ously  the  abysses  of  infinitude,  as  when  he  says,  or,  rather, 
sings,  — 

“  Star  unto  star  speaks  light ;  and  world  to  world 
To  God  ;  the  name  of  Christ,  —  the  one  great  word. 

Well  worth  all  languages  in  earth  or  heaven.” 

Occasionally  it  is  curious  to  remark  how,  by  some  casual 
metaphor  in  “  Festus,”  Mr.  Bailey  has  anticipated  some  of 
the  telling  phrases  of  one  or  another  of  his  renowned  con¬ 
temporaries.  It  was  thus  actually  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cobden’s 
famous  boast  about  crumpling  up  Russia  like  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per.  We  remember  standing  immediately  behind  him,  by 
the  side  of  Bernal  Osborne,  on  the  platform  of  the  London 
Tavern,  when  he  snatched  an  envelope  from  the  table,  to 
crush  it  up  into  a  pellet,  and  cast  it  at  his  feet  by  way  of 
pointing  his  expression.  How  much  nobler  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  same  homely  figure  of  speech  in  “  Festus  :  ”  — 

“  For  God  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  earth, 

And  crush  it  up  like  a  red  leaf.” 

Thackeray,  again,  in  his  “  Virginians,”  describes  patheti¬ 
cally  enough  the  manner  in  which  the  death  of  a  friend  is 
announced  to  one  of  the  characters  when  asked  by  another 
as  to  the  fate  of  their  companion.  The  question  pro{)ounded 
is  simply  as  to  where  this  friend  is,  the  inquirer  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  having  no  knowledge  of  his  dissolution.  “  He  is 
there !  ”  is  the  response,  pointing  downwards.  “  He  is  there !  ” 
pointing  upwards.  Strikingly  akin  to  this  is  that  selt^om- 
muning  of  Festus:  — 

“  I  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  file  of  doubts. 

Each  one  of  which  down  hurls  me  to  the  ground. 

I  ask  a  hundred  reasons  what  they  mean  ; 

And  every  one  points  gravely  to  the  ground 
With  one  hand,  and  to  heaven  with  the  other.” 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  poem  in  the  language  that 
abounds  in  such  a  wealth  of  imagery  as  Bailey’s  master¬ 
piece.  In  it  the  poet  indulges  in  a  prodigal  luxuriance  of 
similes ;  and  his  metaphors,  for  the  most  part,  are,  not  only 
marvellously  apt,  but,  as  a  rule,  are  of  the  sublimest  char¬ 
acter.  How  grandly  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  earliest 
apostrophes  to  the  Divinity,  — 

“  The  heavens  are  thy  bosom,  and  thine  eye 
Is  high  o’er  all  existence :  yea,  the  worlds 
Are  but  thy  shining  footprints  upon  space.” 

Sometimes  his  figures  of  speech  are  as  wittily  ingenious  as 
those  of  Donne  or  Cowley,  as  where  he  says,  — 

“Destruction  and  salvation  are  the  hands 
Upon  the  face  of  time.  When  both  unite 
The  day  of  death  dawns.” 

Occasionally,  as  we  have  said,  his  utterances  are  as  gro¬ 
tesque  as  the  freaks  of  “  carveiling  ”  in  the  gurgoyles  of  i 
meUisBval  minster.  “  Death  does  his  work,”  lie  exclaims  in 
one  of  these  whimsical  moods,  — 

“  In  secret,  and  in  joy  intense,  untold  : 

As  though  an  earthquake  smacked  its  mumbling  lips 
O’er  some  thick-peopled  city.” 
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In  the  daring  drama  of  “  Fettus,”  the  author  goes  farther 
afield  than  Goethe  did  in  his  “  Faust.”  The  scene  shifts 
with  breathless  audacity,  not  only  from  Heaven  to  Hell,  but 
to  Air,  Space,  Centre,  Surface,  Anywhere  1  Landing  us, 
besides,  alternately  in  the  midst  of  a  gathering  of  kings  and 
peoples,  in  the  thick  of  an  entertainment,  in  another  and  a 
better  world  I  Wiile  Festus  and  the  arch-fiend  are  the 
chief  interlocutors,  other  existences,  in  these  bold  excursions 
of  fancy,  find,  abundantly,  audible  articulation.  God  him¬ 
self  is  heanl  not  infrequently,  and  —  besides  the  All-Wise, 
All-Good,  All-Powerful  —  the  celestial  beings  thronging  the 
heavenly  habitations.  Homelier  surroundings  there  are, 
neverthele.ss,  to  the  central  firare  of  Festus,  —  blithe  com¬ 
panions,  such  as  Harry,  Charles,  Frank,  Edward,  Frederic, 
George,  Will,  Walter,  and  Lawrence.  Not  one  beautiful 
female  form  alone  apjtears  upon  the  scene,  but  a  very  harem 
of  heroines, —  Clara,  Fanny,  Laura,  Helen,  Lucy,  Elissa, 
Emma,  Angela,  Sophia,  and  Caroline.  Scattered  up  and 
down  the  book,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  loftier  thoughts  and 
aspirations,  are  heard  at  times  the  daintiest  love  songs  and 
the  liveliest  ditties.  A  lovelier  specimen  of  the  former  we 
know  not  than  the  one  beginning,  — 

“  Like  an  island  in  a  river 
Art  thou,  my  love,  to  me ; 

And  I  journey  round  thee  ever 
With  a  gentle  ecstasie. 

I  arise  to  tall  before  thee, 

I  come  to  kiss  thy  feet, 

To  adorn  thee  and  adore  thee, 

Mine  only  one,  my  sweet !  ” 

Even  a  draggled  ballad-singer’s  chant,  echoed  back  from 
these  pages,  somehow  draws  from  them  a  music  certainly 
never  audible  before  through  the  provincial  idiom  and  pat¬ 
ter  of  her  rhyme,  as,  tor  instance,  — 

“  Oh  !  the  wee  green  neuk,  the  sly  green  neuk, 

The  wee  sly  neuk  for  me  ! 

Whare  the  wheat  is  wavin’  bright  and  brown, 

And  the  wind  is  fresh  and  tm. 

Whare  I  weave  wild  weeds,  and  out  o’  reeds 
Kerve  whissles  as  I  lay ; 

And  a  douce  low  voice  is  murmurin’  by 
Through  the  lee-lang  simmer  day.” 


It  is  in  its  austcrcr  and  subliroer  aspect,  however,  that 
the  real  charm  or  glamour  of  “  Festus  ”  lies.  It  is  where  the 
poet  is  most  daringly  meditative,  —  over  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  death,  over  the  marvels  of  the  universe,  over  the 
attributes  of  the  Creator,  over  the  destinies  of  his  creatures, 
and,  more  especially,  over  the  divine  scheme  of  their  redemp¬ 
tion,  —  that  his  genius  is  revealed  through  its  highest  mani¬ 
festation.  His  imaginings  are  the  most  august,  moreover, 
as  it  ap|)ear8  to  us,  whenever  his  imagery  is  drawn  from  the 
wondrous  revelations  of  astronomy.  Regarded  more  par¬ 
ticularly  from  that  point  of  view,  “  Festus  ”  can  alone  be 
compared  in  its  nobu*r  pass^es  to  those  already  memorably 
adorning  Young’s  “  Night  Thoughts  ”  and  Chalmers’s  “  As¬ 
tronomic  Discourses.”  And  in  this  respect  the  force  of  Bailey’s 
imagination  and  the  power  of  his  diction  may  reasonably 
enough  be  brought  into  comparison  with  those  evidenced  so 
abundantly  in  either  of  those  world-famous  masterpieces. 
Neither  Chalmers  in  prose  nor  Young  in  poetry  ever  sur¬ 
passed  many  of  the  starry  thoughts  glowing  like  consUdla- 
tions  from  tne  reveries  of  Bailey  in  his  “  Festus.”  Hear 
him,  for  example,  after  exclaiming  to  the  Godhead,  — 

”  The  spheres  themselves  are  but  as  shining  noughts 
On  these  imperial  robes,  thy  skies,  impearled,” 

musing  thus  sublimely  over  the  bewildering  problem  of  the 
universe :  — 

“  Between  creation  and  destruction  now 
The  lull  of  ereatural  action  intervenes. 

God  rests ;  and  the  world  is  working  out  its  week. 

His  hand  is  in  his  bosom,  and  at  rest ; 

But  what  was  gradually  made  shall  be 
Must  suddenly  unmade.  That  ami  which  now 
Blumbers  upon  his  breast  shall  yet  wave  forth ; 

And,  from  the  lightning  pathway  of  his  feet, 
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Like  to  the  gossamer  woof,  beaded  with  dew. 

Which  stretcheth  o’er  the  morning  traveller’s  walk. 

The  Ktherial  web,  world-studded,  of  the  skies. 

Shall  pass  into  perdition ;  for  liehuld  1 
His  oath  is  on  the  altar  of  the  heavens. 

And  never  can  be  cancelled.  All  shall  end.” 

Often  with  a  single  line  he  will  drop  into  the  soul  of  hij 
reader  a  proposition  of  astounding  comprehensiveness,  as 
where  he  avers,  — 

“  Hell  is  more  bearable  than  notliingness.” 

Or,  again,  as  where  he  says,  — 

“  Faith  is  a  higher  faculty  than  reason.” 

Or,  again, — 

“  The  universe  is  but  the  gate  of  heaven.” 

A  couplet,  again,  frequently  opens  up  to  view,  as  through 
unfolding  doors,  a  wondrous  vista  for  meditation,  as  where 
it  is  asked  suggestively,  — 

“  Why  may  not  all  this  world  be  hut  a  dream 
Of  God’s'?  Fear  not  1  Some  morning  God  may  waken.” 

Or,  once  more,  where  he  observes,  — 

“  Let  each  man  think  himself  an  act  of  God, 

His  mind  a  thought,  his  life  a  breath,  of  God.” 

Not  infrequently  Festus,  in  the  midst  of  the  self-torture  of 
his  metaphysical  broodings,  will  betray  the  momentary  cyni¬ 
cism  of  Hamlet,  as  where  he  remarks  in  a  tone  of  ghastly 
jesting,  — 

“  Death  is  the  mad  world’s  asylum ;  ” 

or  where,  another  while,  he  asks  with  an  awful  pathos,  — 

"  Why  wear  we  not  the  shroud  alway,  that  robe 
Which  speaks  our  rank  on  earth,  our  privilege  ?  ” 

Repeatedly  in  describing  some  familiar  natural  phenome¬ 
non,  he  does  so  by  means  of  the  tenderest  illustration. 
Thus,  while  Festus  is  musing  in  a  woodland  glade  at  mid¬ 
night,  he  is  made  to  exclaim,  — 

“  The  sun  insists  on  gladness  ;  bnt  at  night. 

When  he  is  gone,  poor  Nature  loves  to  weep.” 

His  language,  even  when  in  one  sense  at  its  vaguest,  has 
often  about  it  a  world  of  suggestiveness.  Thus  Festus, 
when  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  God  in  the  heaven  ot 
heavens,  on  being  asked  by  his  companion  what  it  is  he  be¬ 
holds,  describes  the  vision  to  be  a  “  dazzling  blackness.”  - 
Thus,  Luciter  is  made  to  declare,  in  an  earlier  page,  to  Fes¬ 
tus,  that, — 

“  As  we  do  not  see  the  sun  himself,  — 

It  is  but  the  light  about  him,  like  a  ring 
Of  glory  rounu  the  forehead  of  a  saint,  —  so 
God  thou  wilt  never  see.  His  naked  love 
Is  terrible, —  so  great  that  saints  dread  more 
To  be  forgiven  than  sinners  do  to  die.” 

Throughout,  the  Lucifer  of  “  Festus  ”  is  wonderfully  consist¬ 
ent.  It  is,  besides  this,  grandly  imagined,  and  is  as  unlike 
as  well  could  be  to  either  Milton's  Satan  or  Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles.  Whereas  tlielbrmer,  the  arch-fiend  ut  the 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  is  the  evil  spirit  in  arms,  defiant,  and  of 
inexorable  malignity ;  and  whereas,  again,  the  arch-tempter 
of  “  Faust  ”  is  ever  the  mocking  genius  of  wickedness  and  un¬ 
belief,  the  Luciter  ot  “  Festus  ”  is  the  idealized  Type  ot  Evil, 
as  a  law  of  the  universe,  as  a  thing  inevitable,  as  a  sort  of 
negative  proof  of  the  existence,  and  even  of  the  goodness,  of 
G<^,  as  the  shadow  is  of  the  substance.  He  commands 
our  attention  from  his  first  utterance,  when  he  asks,  — 

"  What  is  the  dark  abyss  of  fire,  and  what 
^  The  raveuous  heights  of  air,  o’er  which  I  reign. 

In  agony  of  glory,  to  these  seats  ?  " 

meaning  to  the  thrones  of  the  blessed  spirits  in  heaven.  We 
watch  his  course  witli  unutterable  horror,  and  almost  with  a 
shuddering  pity  as  he  describes  it, 

“  rushing,  ruining  along. 

Like  a  great  river  rich  with  dead  men’s  souls.” 
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The  unfolding  of  the  character  of  Festus,  again,  is  no  less 
(onsistently  arranged  than  that  of  Lucifer.  Although  at 
the  outset  all  things  seem  darkling  around  him,  “  some¬ 
where,”  he  consoles  himself  by  thinking,  “  there  must  be 
light ;  ”  adding  thereupon,  — 

“  Oh  1 1  feci  like  a  seed  in  the  cold  earth 
Quickening  at  heart,  and  pining  for  the  air.” 

Qow  he  quickens,  attaining  at  last  a  heavenlier  and  serener 
atmosphere  than  this,  the  poem  relates.  As  the  scroll  on 
which  his  destiny  is  recorded  is  unrolled,  gems  of  priceless 
beauty  emblazoning  it  in  profusion  catch  the  eye,  and  cling  to 
the  remembrance.  Aspirations,  for  example,  like  that  of  the 
halcyon  time  when  — 

“  The  world  would  all  be  love  and  song ;  heaven’s  harps 
And  orbs  join  in  ;  the  whole  he  harmony 
Distinct,  yet  blended,  —  blending  all  in  one 
Long  and  delicious  tremble,  like  a  chord,” 

Festus  immediately  afterwards  adding,  — 

“  But  to  thee,  God !  all  being  is  a  harp 
Whereon  thou  makest  mightiest  melody.” 

Kindred  in  sentiment  to  this  passage  is  the  thought  thus 
more  tersely  expressed  :  — 

“  The  world  is  a  great  poem,  and  the  worlds 
The  words  it  is  writ  in,  and  wo  souls  the  thoughts.” 

As  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which”  Festus  ’’has  grown 
under  its  author’s  hand  in  the  course  of  its  repeated  repub¬ 
lication,  it  will  be  enough  if  we  here  indicate  the  difference 
between  one  of  the  editions  ^we  will  take  the  seventh)  and 
its  immediate  predecessor.  Fhe  additional  passages  intro¬ 
duced  are  remarkably  numerous,  often  extending  to  whole 
pages  together.  Instance  this  :  —  23-25  inclusive,  48-55 
mostly,  80-81  and  144-145  both  again  inclusive.  Entirely 
new  matter  is  interpolated  from  294  to  the  middle  of  297. 
Afresh  scene  altogether  is  given  between  414  and  426, — 

“  Earth,  Midnight  :  Festus  and  Lucifer.”  An  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  wondrous  forms,  the  “strange  commingled 
shapes  ”  of  mythology  or  of  popular  superstition,  such,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  the  centaur,  the  mermaid,  and  the  sea¬ 
horse,  or  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wyvern,  the  unicorn, 
and  the  salamander,  is  given  on  page  305.  Later  on,  312- 
815,  in  the  same  scene,  “  Home,”  still  lengthier  additions 
are  made  to  the  dialogue  between  Helen  and  Festus.  Tlie 
earlier  part  of  page  329,  again,  and  from  the  middle  of  330 
to  the  middle  of  331,  are  entirely  original.  So,  likewise, 
are  the  first  twenty-six  lines  at  340,  the  first  paragraph  of 
864,  and  the  whole  of  343  and  344.  From  uie  ninth  line 
of  504  to  506  all  is  new,  except  the  last  twelve  lines  of  the 
latter.  Numerous  other  additions  might  be  specified  in 
that  same  re-issue  of  the  poem  (the  seventh)  ;  but  the  fore¬ 
going  will  suthce  to  show  the  minute  care  with  which  the 
work  has  lieen  elaborated  and  re-elaborated  by  the  poet 
at  every  possible  opportunity.  Occasionally,  as  we  cannot 
but  think,  the  author,  in  the  course  of  all  his  labors  of  love, 
m  the  way  of  revision,  mars  by  his  intended  emendations. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Hell  Scene  he  has  struck  out  the 
grim  and  devilish  song  of  the  fiends,  replacing  it  with  a 
sombre  chant  that  comes  in  lieu  of  it  as  weakly  as  a  diluted 
paraphrase.  The  latter,  in  fact,  is  simply  as  nothing  to 
the  original,  which  runs  thus  :  — 

“  Fill  the  bowl !  it  bums  but  blackly. 

Fill  it  up  with  living  fire  I 
Dmnkard !  hadst  thou  sipp(>d  as  slackly 
As  thou  pourcst  —  pour  it  higher  !  — 

Then  thou  hadst  ne’er  with  me  been  bound 
In  hell  to  dwell ; 

But  let  the  burning  health  go  round ! — 

Drunkard  1  To  hell! 

Fill !  it  drinks  but  cold  and  leadly. 

Fill  it  up  with  bubbling  fire  I 
Drink  !  ’tis  nothing  half  so  deadly 
As  thy  soul  when  living,  Liar  I 
Or  thou  had  st  ne’er  with  me  been  bound 
In  hell  to  dwell ; 

But  let  the  burning  health  go  round,  — 

Liar!  To  hell  1 


Fill !  it  boils  but  sick  and  sadly. 

Fill !  some  more  immortal  fire  ! 

Murderer  !  drain  it  quickly,  madly. 

As  the  stab  thou  gav’st  thy  sire  I 
Or  thou  hadst  ne’er  with  me  been  bound 
In  hell  to  dwell ; 

But  let  the  burning  health  go  round  — 

Murderer  I  To  hell  I  ” 

As  modified,  or  rather  transformed,  in  the  seventh  edi¬ 
tion  of  “  Festus,”  that  ghastly  song  from  the  nethermost 
pit  is  transposed  and  modulate  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  recognition.  Mr.  Bailey’s  mastery  over  words,  which  he 
can  play  with  at  moments  in  his  lighter  refrains  as  dexter¬ 
ously  as  a  juggler  with  the  gilded  balls  he  sets  whirling 
about  him  in  circles,  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that, 
may  be  illustrated  not  ineffectively  by  a  single  stanza  of 
the  love-ditty  carolled  by  Harry  in  the  Garden  Scene :  — 

“  Annie’s  eyes  are  like  the  night, 

Nell’s  are  like  the  morning  gray, 

Fanny’s  like  the  gloaming  light, 

Hal’s  are  sunny  as  the  day  : 

Bright  —  dark  —  blue  —  gray, 

I  could  kiss  them  night  and  day  I 
Gray  —  blue  —  dark  —  bright. 

Morning,  evening,  noon,  and  night.” 

Apart  from  any  mere  prettinesses  such  as  this,  however, 
which  but  win,  as  they  are  only  intended  to  win,  a  passing 
word  of  praise,  “  Festus,”  by  its  more  serious  and  sustained 
eloquence,  by  its  lofty  purpose  and  its  sublime  imaginings, 
commands  from  us  enduring  and  unmeasured  admiration. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  appear  together  in  the  closing 
scene,  —  the  Heaven  of  Heavens.  Festus,  after  all  his 
earthly  wanderings,  and  temptations  by  the  world,  by  his 
fleshly  love,  and  by  Lucifer,  is  redeemed  to  everlasting 
happiness.  The  Saved  lift  up  their  rapturous  pmans  of 
adoration.  The  Guardian  Angel’s  benign  office  is  accom¬ 
plished.  “  Festus  ”  closes  with  the  Divinity’s  averment,  — 

“  I  only  am :  in  might  and  mercy  one, 

1  live  in  all  things,  and  am  closed  iu  none. 

1  only  shall  be :  when  the  worlds  have  done, 

My  boundless  Being  will  but  be  begun.” 

In  what  sense  this  is  articulated  has  just  previously  been 
indicated  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  — 

“  When  seraph,  cherub,  angel,  saint,  man,  friend. 

Made  pure,  and  unbelievably  uplift 
Above  their  present  state,  drawn  up  to  God, 

Like  dew  into  the  air,  shall  be  all  Heaven  ; 

And  all  souls  shall  be  in  God  and  shall  be  God.” 

Such  is  the  optimistic  creed  set  forth  in  “  Festus,”  the 
author  of  which  has  certainly  through  its  pages  made  clear 
the  fact  that  he  possesses  the  rarest  poetic  genius,  and  a 
truly  resplendent  imagination. 
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Mr.  Morris’s  poem  of  “  Love  is  Enough,”  which  has 
been  written  some  time,  and  was  to  have  awaited  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  set  of  designs  and  illustrations  by  the  author 
and  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones,  is  now  to  anticipate  these  embel¬ 
lishments  in  a  plain  edition  already  in  the  press. 

Friedrich  Bodenstkdt,  whose  “  Lieder  des  Mirza 
Schaffy  ”  have  already  passed  through  forty-one  editions, 
has  just  published  his  first  novel,  “  Das  Herrenhaus  im 
Eschenwalde,”  which  is  expected  to  have  as  much  vogue  as 
the  shorter  tales  published  last  year  under  the  title  “  Aus 
deutschen  Gauen.” 

A  FINE  portrait  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  painted  by  himself 
has  been  hung  in  that  gallery  of  the  Louvre  which  is  jqi- 
propriated  to  works  of  the  modern  French  school.  The 
paiuting  in  question  is  a  vigorous  but  rather  slight  piece  of 
work,  and  appears  to  belong  to  that  period  of  the  artbt’s 
life  in  which  he  was  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  his  powers, 
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and  comparitiTely  simple  in  the  methods  he  emplojed. 
He  bequeathed  the  picture  to  his  servant,  Mlie.  Leguillon, 
who,  in  her  turn,  has  bequeathed  it  to  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre. 

An  Indian  paper  prints  the  following  as  a  hon&  fide  copj 
of  a  letter  from  a  Punjaub  schoolmaster  to  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman  who  took  an  interest  in  him  :  — 

Hon.  Sik,  —  I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  yon  are  sick.  I  pray 

to  God  to  )rct  you  soon  at  R -  in  a  state  of  triumph.  The 

climate  of  R - is  very  good  and  proves  unhealthy.  No  deputy 

Commissioner  complains  ever  for  want  of  climate.  If  you  also 
come  here,  1  think  it  will  agree  with  your  state.  An  information 
expectant  or  reversionary  respecting  yonr  recovery  state  is  ex¬ 
pected,  and  I  shall  be  thankful  to  yon. — I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

The  German  papers  contain  interesting  accounts  of  the 
last  illness,  death,  and  funeral,  of  Ludwig  Feuerbach.  The 
aged  philosopher  had  been  seriously  impaired  in  his  facul¬ 
ties  since  his  first  stroke  in  1867,  and  nad  almost  entirely 
lost  his  power  of  speech  since  the  second,  a  few  months 
ago.  On  the  evening  of  September  2,  he  was  enjoying 
the  sunset  from  the  veranda  of  his  hou.se  at  Niirnberg, 
with  the  members  of  his  family  and  a  Russian  visitor,  and 
was  immediately  afterwards  taken  with  bronchitis,  which 
ended  fatally  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth.  An  im¬ 
mense  concourse  attended  his  funeral  at  the  famous  ceme¬ 
tery  of  St.  John,  and  many  speeches  were  pronounced. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  the  Paris  correspondents  remarked 
that  the  French  people  had,  during  their  long  term  of  pri¬ 
vation,  acquired  a  taste  for  rat  and  cat  as  an  article  of  f(^, 
and  that  a  shop  had  been  opened  to  be  permanently  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  “  siege  game.”  We  are  now,  however,  fur¬ 
ther  informed  that  the  manufacture  of  siege-bread  contin¬ 
ued,  and  has,  indeed,  only  lust  been  stopped  b^  the  author¬ 
ities.  Several  secret  bake-houses  existed  in  the  poor 
quarters  of  Piiris,  where  bread  was  made  of  the  condiments 
usual  to  its  manufacture  during  the  siege ;  that  is,  linseed 
meal,  lentils,  haricot  beans,  ground  bones,  cheese  parings, 
bran,  occasional  wood-shavings,  and  other  delicacies  of  a 
like  nature. 

According  to  the  French  papers,  an  Englishman,  called 
Lord  Jodemry,  who  recently  died  at  Armentieres,  has  left 
sixty  thousand  pounds  for  the  building  of  a  madhouse  in 
France.  Lm  Liberie  remarks,  “  Cette  preference  nous  ho- 
nore !  ”  and  probably  no  similar  insult  has  been  paid  to 
this  country  since  old  Bedlam  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Tuileries, —  a  fact  which  greatly  irritated  the  French  mon¬ 
arch  of  that  day.  Montesquieu  remarks,  in  his  “  Persian 
Letters,”  that  the  reason  Frenchmen  build  madhouses  is  to 
try  and  persuade  foreigners  that  all  the  inhabitants  at  large 
are  in  their  right  mind ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
how  that  astute  philosopher  would  view  Lord  Jodemry’s 
handsome  donation,  which  gives  proof  of  a  preconceived 
notion  on  the  part  of  an  alien. 

The  complete  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg 
to  its  pristine  perfection  is  a  matter  of  general  interest. 
Herr  Klotz,  the  architect  in  charge  of  the  works,  has  just 
published  his  report,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total 
expense  will  amount  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  The  cross,  which  threatened  to  fall  into 
ruins,  has  again  been  raised  ;  and  the  damage  done  to  its 
apex  is  now  being  repaired, —  an  operation  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  panes  of  glass  had  been  injured.  These  are  being 
put  in  as  quickly  as  possible  by  three  painting  and  glazing 
firms  in  Strasburg,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unsightly  expe¬ 
dient  of  closing  the  apertures  with  wood.  Continental 
travellers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  astronomical  clock 
is  uninjured,  and  only  wants  cleaning.  The  twelve  apos¬ 
tles  will  once  more  file  out  in  procession  as  the  clock 
strikes  twelve. 

The  thirteen  unedited  letters  of  Voltaire,  now  published 
at  Moscow  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  Prince 
Vorontzof”  deserve  attention,  says  the  Tempi,  since  Vol¬ 
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taire  never  left  any  thing  written  which  did  not  contain 
either  some  curious  peculiarity,  or  some  distinctive  feature 
of  liis  genius.  They  are  not  remarkably  interestint^  in  a 
literary  or  historical  point  of  view,  but  their  bibliographi¬ 
cal  attractions  are  greater ;  for  they  are  original,  and  the  siv- 
natures  are  autographs.  One  of  these  letters  contains  a 
curious  profession  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Voltaire,  which 
was  calM  forth  by  the  request  made  to  him  on  behalf  of 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia  by  his  friend.  Count  Vorontzof  to 
represent  that  sovereign’s  interference  in  favor  of  the  Po- 
lisn  dissenters  in  its  true  light.  “  I  am  indeed,”  he  writes 
“  in  my  fifth  attack  of  fever ;  and  I  am  seventy-four  vears 
old ;  but  as  long  as  1  am  not  dead,  I  shall  eagerly  embrace 
that  which  you  propose  to  me.  I  even  believe  that  this 
project  will  make  me  live.  Great  passions  give  strength. 
I  idolize  three  things,  —  liherty,  toleration,  and  your  em¬ 
press.  I  entreat  these  three  divinities  to  inspire  me.  I 
await  your  orders.” 


The  Jewish  Messenger  is  anxious  to  start  Mr.  Stanley  on 
an  exjiedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  The 
idea  is  a  vast  one,  —  so  vast,  indeed,  that  it  is  to  lie  feared 
some  time  would  be  lost  before  it  could  receive  even  what 
the  French  call  “a  commencement  of  execution.”  The 
Ten  Tribes  have  been  a  long  time  missing ;  and  the  most 
contradictory  theories  have  been  put  forwanl  as  to  th>ir 
present  resting-place.  According  to  some  authorities  their 
descendants  are  to  be  found  in  the  existing  race  of  Atf- 
ghans.  Others  maintain  that  they  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  in  the  character  of  iivpsies.  Diichinski, 
the  polemical  ethnologist  of  Russia  and  Poland  (from  whose 
arsenal  that  inferior  warrior,  M.  Quatrefages,  h  is  borrowed 
the  weapons  he  employs  against  “la  race  prussienne”), 

firoves  almost  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  Ten  Tribes 
bund  their  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Moskva,  where  they 
have  since  behaved  like  Jews,  under  the  name  ot  Musco¬ 
vites.  Finally,  a  writer  has  recently  published  a  book  to 
show  that  the  Ten  Tribes  settled  some  time  ago  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  English ;  so  that  Mr.  Stanley, 
without  being  aware  of  his  goo<l  fortune,  has,  ptrhap,  for 
some  time  past  been  in  actual  communication  with  these 
proposed  objects  of  a  new  search.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
we  are  none  of  us  conscious  of  our  origin ;  and  if,  on  Lis 
first  interview  with  a  large  body  of  the  English  population 
(the  members  of  the  British  Association,  for  ins  ance,  at 
Brighton),  Mr.  Stanley  had  exclaimed,  The  Ten  Tribes, 
I  presume  ?  the  astonished  assembly  would  certainly  not, 
like  Dr.  Livingstone  in  reply  to  a  similar  inquiry,  have  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative. 


The  Comte  Louis  de  Bouilld  has  been  publishing  an 
essay  (which  we  find  criticized  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes)  on  the  French  Hag.  If  the  count’s  auticpiurian 
conclusions  are  well  founded,  it  would  seem  that  there  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  French  flag :  that  the  famous  dra~ 
peau  tricolore  is  a  scratch  flag,  made  up  of  odds  and  ends; 
the  drapeau  blanc  a  mere  historical  mistake.  Clovis 
went  to  war  against  the  Visigoths,  an  heretical  race,  under 
the  blue  flag,  because  blue  was  the  color  of  the  chappe, 
(hood)  of  his  favorite  saint,  Martin  of  Tours,  —  that  saint 
whom  he  descrilied  as  a  “  stout  ally  in  battle,  but  hard  at 
a  bargain,”  in  allusion  to  the  heavy  expenses  which  Lis 
devotion  had  occasioned.  The  red  was  the  color  oi'  Saint 
Denis,  of  whose  famous  abbey  the  kings  of  France  aciiuired 
the  patronage  under  the  second  dynasty,  in  the  middle 
ages  the  blue  seems  to  have  been  borne  by  the  trooiis  of 
the  crown,  the  red  by  those  of  the  communes,  with  whom 
Saint  Denis  was  always  a  popular  personage ;  the  white 
seems  to  have  slipped  in,  no  one  knows  how  :  it  was  the 
color  of  the  Maid  of  Arc ;  it  became  afterwards  radical 
and  revolutionary,  having  been  worn  at  Jarnac  and  else¬ 
where  by  the  Huguenots,  in  opposition  to  the  royal  blue; 
but  it  was  also  commonly  the  color  of  command,  appro- 

Criated  to  those  who  immediately  followed  the  chieJ  in 
attle.  Whether  the  count  is  endeavoring,  in  a  sarcastic 
way,  to  “  sap  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer,”  or 
whether  he  is  merely  a  painstaking  examiner  of  author 
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ities,  cannot  say.  But,  if  he  is  right,  the  tricolor  would 
leem  to  be  more  conservative  of  past  usages  and  memories 
than  the  latitudinarian  white. 

When  men  grow  famous,  their  biographies  become  valu¬ 
able  property.  Count  Moltke’s  strategical  successes  have 
invested  him  with  so  much  popularity,  that  every  incident 
in  his  life  happening  to  become  known  would  probably  be 
greedi’y  devoured  by  an  admiring  multitude.  We  are 
promised  an  account  of  the  period  of  his  life  which  cannot 
^  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  public ;  namely,  his  ex¬ 
periences  “  Under  the  Crescent,”  —  that  is  the  name  of  the 
^k,  —  while  attached  to  Sultan  Mahmoud,  in  Turkey. 
Count  Moltke  undertook  a  tour  in  Turkey  in  1835,  and  was 
there  noticed  by  the  sultan,  who  bespoke  his  advice  for  the 
i«K>rganization  of  his  army.  The  Prussian  olHcer  did  valuable 
service,  and  attached  himself  to  interesting  expeditions 
against  the  Kurds,  against  Mehemet  All,  and  also  to  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The 
author  of  the  work  has  had  MoUxe's  own  account  to  draw 
upon,  as  well  as  a  number  of  private  letters,  not  hitherto 
published,  written  at  the  time. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Khan  of  Kokand,  after 
much  resistance,  has  had  his  head  taken,  in  photography,  by 
a  Russian  officer.  On  the  arrival  of  M.  Krivtsoff,  the  officer 
in  question,  the  khan  showed  himself  any  thing  but  pleased ; 
and,  when  inf  >rmed  of  the  object  of  his  mission,  declined 
absolutely  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  saying  that  his  religion  and 
the  laws  of  the  Shariat  forbade  him  to  do  so.  M.  Krivtsoff 
reminded  the  khan  that  he  had  himself  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  photographed ;  to  which  his  Highness  replied  that  he 
had  done  so  during  a  festival,  while  great  rejoicings  were 

Soing  on ;  but  that  he  had  thought  better  of  it  since.  He 
isired  his  visitor,  however,  to  remain  a  day  or  two ;  and, 
on  the  second  day,  allowed  him  to  practise  his  art  on  some 
servants  of  the  court-j'ard.  The  day  afterwards,  M.  Krivt- 
8off  was  requested  to  take  the  portraits  of  some  of  the 
khan’s  personal  attendants.  Soon  it  became  the  rage  at 
the  court  of  Kokand  to  be  photographed.  Officers  of  the 
army  and  of  the  palace,  members  of  the  khan’s  own  family, 
everyone  of  importance  in  the  circle  surrounding  the  khan, 
lat  to  the  Russian  photographer.  At  last  the  chief  himself 
gave  in ;  and  without  heeding  the  laws  of  the  Shariat,  or 
reflecting,  perhaps,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Shariat’s  being 
written,  photography  was  not  known,  promised  M.  Krivtsoff, 
just  as  the  latter  was  sending  off  a  despatch,  to  give  him 
a  sitting  within  a  day  or  two. 

The  Choir  is  publishing  a  translation  of  Robert  Schu¬ 
mann’s  “  Childhoo<l,  Youth,  and  Student-Life,”  by  Herr 
von  Wasilewski,  music-director  at  Bonn,  and  one  of  the 
conductors  last  autumn  of  the  Beethoven  Alusical  Festival. 
It  appears  from  the  first  instalment  of  this  interesting  bio¬ 
graphy,  that,  although  Schumann’s  musical  education  was 
of  a  somewhat  disjointed  character,  he  commenced  his 
studies  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  taking  pianoforte  les¬ 
sons  in  his  seventh  year.  Without  waiting  for  instruction 
in  harmony,  he  soon  began  to  compose,  and  produced  little 
pieces  of  dance-music  in  his  seventh  or  eighth  year.  It 
was  related  of  him,  that,  as  a  child,  he  “  possessed  rare  taste 
and  talent  for  portraying  feelings  and  characteristic  traits 
in  melody ;  ”  and  that  he  “  could  sketch  the  different  dis¬ 
positions  of  his  intimate  friends  by  certain  figures  and  pas¬ 
sages  on  the  piano  so  exactly  and  comically  that  every  one 
burst  into  loud  laughter  at  the  similitude  of  the  portrait.” 
The  young  Schumann  was  at  one  time  nearly  becoming  the 
pupil  of  Carl  Alaria  von  Weber,  who,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Robert’s  father,  requesting  him  to  undertake  his  son’s 
miuical  direction  and  formation,  “  readily  acceded  to  the 
wish.”  Nevertheless,  nothing  came  of  this  promising  ar- 
rauMment ;  and  Robert  Schumann  was  left  to  pursue  his 
•tndies  according  to  what  Herr  von  Wasilewski  calls  the 
“  autodidactic  method.”  He  had  been  previously  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  pianoforte  teacher,  who,  hearing  him  play  the 
newly  introduced  fantasias  of  Herz  and  Moscheles,  regarded 
him  as  a  lost  youth ;  and  thus  he  was  “  given  up  to  his  own 
toition  at  an  age  when  neither  taste  nor  judgment  was  firm¬ 


ly  established.”  The  result  was,  that,  in  later  life,  Schumann 
“  made  many  experiments  contrary  to  the  advice  of  compe¬ 
tent  judges,  for  which  he  atoned  by  the  loss  of  the  free  use  of 
his  right  hand,  and  was  also  debarred  longer  than  desirable 
from  an  earnest  and  methodical  study  of  the  theoretical 
part  of  his  art.”  Considering  these  disadvantages,  the 
appreciative  but  not  too  enthusiastic  biographer  considers 
it  wonderful  that  Schumann  won  such  fame  as  a  comptoser, 
and  holds  that  “  the  fact  furnishes  a  strong  proof  of  his  pro¬ 
ductive  powers.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  truly  that  one  of  the  many 
errors  which  people  who  build  houses  are  apt  to  commit  is 
that  of  living  in  them,  or,  rather,  dyinw  in  them,  before  they 
are  sufficiently  dry  for  occupation.  It  not  unfrequently 
happtens  that  a  man,  disgusted  with  the  defective  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  generality  of  houses,  ancient  and  modem, 
builds  a  dwelling  for  himself  and  his  family,  constracted 
with  all  the  latest  improvements  j  and,  in  his  extreme  anx¬ 
iety  to  commence  a  career  of  longevity,  rushes  into  it  almost 
before  the  workmen  are  out  of  it,  and  while  the  walls  are 
still  saturated  with  moisture.  The  consequences  are  as 
might  have  been  expected :  in  addition  to  the  architect’s 
charges,  the  rash  owner  is  called  upon  to  pay,  within  the 
first  few  months,  a  further  bill  to  the  doctor,  and  too  often 
to  the  undertaker  also.  A  house-agent  not  long  agt),  being 
asked  why  the  house-agency  business  was  so  commonly 
combined  with  that  of  the  undertaker,  grimly  replied  that 
the  two  “  went  together ;  ”  and,  on  being  asked  for  a  further 
explanation,  stated  that  he  had  found,  as  an  almost  invaria¬ 
ble  rule,  that  when,  as  a  house-agent,  he  found  a  tenant  for 
a  newly-built  house,  he  was  applied  to  as  an  undertaker  on 
behalf  of  that  tenant  or  some  member  of  his  family  within 
a  twelvemonth  from  the  date  of  occupation.  He  added 
that  he  himself  (the  house-agent)  would  be  sorry  to  live  in 
any  house  “  that  had  not  been  baked  by  six  summer  suns.” 
Aliierher  this  amount  of  baking  is  absolutely  required  is 
a  question  for  doctors  and  architects  to  decide ;  but  there 
can  tie  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  want  of  caution  in  this 
respect  leads  occasionally  to  the  most  lamentable  conse¬ 
quences. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Liege  Gazette  sends  to  thjit 
paper  from  Brussels  a  description  of  the  condition  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  Empress  Charlotte  in  the  chateau  of 
Tervueren.  Her  physical  state  is  represented  as  being  as 
good  as  it  ever  was,  and  much  better  than  two  years  ago ; 
but  there  is  no  change  for  the  better  in  her  intellectual 
condition.  She  has  degenerated  to  a  sort  of  conscious 
childishness,  but  without  the  least  tendency  to  violence. 
Of  course,  she  lives  in  a  very  retired  style :  it  may  be 
almost  said  she  is  alone  in  two  rooms  of  the  chateau,  where 
she  herself  attends  to  all  the  cares  of  her  small  menage. 
Her  doctor  is  the  only  person  to  whom  she  seems  attached, 
and  who  exercises  a  decisive  influence  over  her.  She  re¬ 
ceives  him  every  morning  for  half  an  hour,  and  appears 
quieted  after  these  interviews.  The  twenty-nine  other 
individuals,  of  all  ranks  who  compose  her  household  are 
far  from  enjoying  such  favor :  the  empress  accepts  their 
attentions  with  repugnance,  and  fretjuently  repels  them 
altogether.  She  dines  always  alone :  she  lights  her  own 
fire,  and  does  many  other  things  usu.dly  left  to  attendants. 
She  spends  the  greater  portion  of  her  day  inditing  tele¬ 
graphic  despatches  to  Napoleon  HI.,  whom  she  still  sup¬ 
poses  is  at  the  Tuileries,  and  in  conversing  with  spirits 
which  haunt  (she  says)  the  upper  stories  of  the  castle,  and 
of  which  she  alone,  as  she  boasts,  understands  the  lan¬ 
guage.  She  is  fond  also  of  spreading  out  rich  toilettes  on 
the  chairs,  and  practises  before  them  the  ceremonial  of 
court  receptions.  In  her  eyes,  these  robes  and  chapeaux 
represent  the  ladies  of  France  and  Mexico.  She  flatters 
one,  and  speaks  harshly  to  another,  and  thus  spends  por¬ 
tions  of  her  time.  S;range  to  tell,  she  seems  to  have  lost 
all  affection  for  hei  kinsfolk,  even  for  her  brother,  and 
will  not  receive  the  queen,  much  less  the  king,  or  the 
Count  de  Flandre.  The  fear  of  being  poisoned  has  gone  ; 
for  tlie  empress  eats  with  excellent  appetite  of  all  that  is 
brought  to  a  neighboring  room,  where  she  goes  to  help  her- 
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self.  All  hope  of  her  cure  has  disappeared, —  which  is  the 
more  sad  as  her  excellent  physical  health  promises  a  long 
life. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  London  Art  Journal  pays  the 
followin''  high  compliment  to  Prang’s  Anaerican  Chro- 
mos ;  “  There  are  many  things  in  wmch  the  New  World 
surpasses  the  Old ;  but  art,  as  yet,  is  not  one  of  them,  al¬ 
though  many  painters  of  America  hold  the  very  highest 
protessional  rank,  and  claim  prominent  places  by  the  side 
of  the  best  artists  of  the  European  schools :  it  is  in  the 
book  ot  the  future,  perhaps,  that  we  shall  concede  their  su¬ 
premacy.  When  we  have  examined  photographic  views 
better  ^an  any  produced  in  England,  we  have  attributed 
much  of  their  excellence  to  the  climate.  We  can  have  no 
such  solace  if  we  tall  short  of  the  Americans  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  chrumo-litliographs  :  whatever  appliances  they  have, 
we  have ;  tlie  advantage  of  long  experience  is  with  us ; 
they  can  obtain  no  aids  from  colors  and  pigments  that  we 
cannot  command ;  cost  is  no  more  a  consideration  with  us 
than  it  is  with  them ;  and  certainly  our  original  pictures  are 
very  much  superior  to  theirs.  How  is  it,  then,  that  these 
Bumeruus  art-issues  cf  a  lamous  establishment  in  Boston 
startle  us  by  tlieir  merit,  and  dispose  us  to  admit  that  they 
go  beyond  those  of  the  must  eminent  publishers  of  Eng¬ 
land  V  \Vithuut  instituting  comparisons,  we  are  bound  to 
describe  the  chromo-lithographs  of  Messrs.  Prang,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  of  very  great  excellence,  —  broad,  artistic,  true,  and 
singularly  eflective  :  indeed,  they  nay  stand  in  the  stead  of 
paintings  in  any  room,  and  pass  muster  as  valuable  exam¬ 
ples  of  art.  The  list  contains  the  titles  of  several  hundred 
works :  some  of  them  after  the  old  masters  (notably  the 
famous  V  irgin  by  Murillo,  in  the  Madrid  Gallery)  ;  some 
alter  English  painters ;  the  greater  number,  however,  being 
from  drawings  ami  paiutings  by  American  artists,  —  some  of 
whom  are  familiar  to  us ;  with  others  we  thus  make  acquaints 
ance  tor  the  first  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  only 
have  been  submitted  to  us;  and  from  these  we  form  our 
opinion,  —  more  especially  as  concerns  lour  prints,  two 
pairs,  which  imitate  paintings,  and  so  closely  as,  at  first, 
to  deceive  any  observer  into  the  belief  that  hand-paintings 
they  undoubtedly'are,  and  that  of  a  high  order.  A  pair, 
entitled  *  Sunset  on  the  Coast  ’  and  ‘  The  Launching  of  the 
Liti^Buat,’  the  tbrmer  by  De  Haas,  well-known  as  one  of 
the  best  of  American  marine-painters,  the  other  by  Moran, 
who  also  holds  foremost  rank  in  that  department  of  art, 
claim  our  attention.  They  are  happy  contrasts  :  in  the  one 
the  sun  is  setting  calmly  over  an  abandoned  wreck ;  in  the 
other  the  ocean  is  yet  raging  in  its  fury,  the  boat  is  pulling 
oil'  to  the  storm-liaten  vessel,  while  eager  crowds  await 
the  almost  hopeless  struggle  between  life  and  death.  An¬ 
other  pair  is  ‘  The  Joy  of  Autumn,’  after  William  Hart, 
and  ‘  Prairie  Flower,’  after  Jerome  Thompson.  In  the 
one,  we  have  tlie  peculiar  tints  of  the  foliage,  —  the  Indian- 
summer  costume  which  the  trees  put  on  in  America,  and 
nowhere  else,  gorgeous  in  brilliancy  before  they  drop  their 
leaves,  and  rest  until  spring  shall  summon  them  to  new  life 
and  beauty.’  Mr.  Thompson’s  picture  is  akin  to  it  in  char¬ 
acter,  conveying  a  very  charming  idea  of  the  attractions  of 
the  prairie  when  nature  has  adorned  it  with  its  choicest  gifts 
of  wealth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range 
of  modern  art  four  prints  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  these.” 

Amenities  between  author  and  publisher  are  always 
interestiug,  espeeialiy  when  the  author  happens  to  be  an 
American  and  the  publisher  an  Englishman.  What  could 
be  pleasanter  than  to  see  John  Camden  Hotten  and  our 
countryman,  Mark  Twain,  lying  down  together,  like  the 
wolf  and  the  lambY  How  thoroughly  Mark  Twain  un¬ 
derstands  and  appreciates  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten,  and 
how  delighted  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten  must  be  to  have 
Mark  Twain  in  England,  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  fixim 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  ecUtor  of  the  London 
Spectator.  We  have  had  Mr.  Clemens’s  letter  in  type 
some  time ;  but  it  is  altogether  too^  good  to  cancel.  It  is 
ihisher  than  many  newer  things. 

Sir,  —  1  only  venture  to  intrude  upon  yon  because  I  come,  in 
some  sense,  in  the  interest  of  public  morality ;  and  this  nudies 


my  mission  respectable.  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten,  of  London, 
has,  of  his  own  individual  motion,  republished  several  of  nr 
books  in  England.  1  do  not  protest  against  this,  lor  there  is  no 
law  that  could  give  effect  to  the  protest ;  and,  besides,  publishers 
are  not  accountable  to  the  laws  of  heaven  or  earth  in  auy  conn, 
try,  as  I  understand  it.  But  my  little  jgrievance  is  this :  My 
books  are  bad  enough  just  as  they  are  written ;  then  whut  mu/t 
they  i>e  after  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten  has  composed  half  a 
dozen  chapters,  and  added  the  same  to  them  ?  1  teel  that  all 
true  hearts  will  bleed  for  an  author  whose  volumes  have  fahen 
under  such  a  dispensation  as  tliis.  If  a  friend  of  yours,  or  even 
you  yourself,  were  to  write  a  book,  and  set  it  adrift  among  the 
people,  with  the  gravest  apprehensions  that  it  was  not  up  to  w  it 
ought  to  be  intellectually,  how  would  you  like  to  have  John 
Camden  Hotten  sit  down,  and  stimulate  his  powers,  and  drool 
two  or  three  original  chapters  on  to  the  end  of  that  book? 
Would  not  the  world  seem  cold  and  hollow  to  you  ‘  Would 
you  not  feel  that  you  wanted  to  die  and  be  at  rest  ?  Little  the 
world  knows  of  true  suffering  !  And  suppose  he  should  entitle 
these  chapters  “  Holidaj'  Literature,”  “  True  Story  of  Chicago,” 
“  On  Children,”  “  Tram  up  a  ChUd,  and  away  he  Coes,”  and 
“Vengeance;”  and  then,  on  the  strength  of  having  evolved 
these  marvels  from  his  own  consciousness,  go  and  “copyright” 
the  entire  book,  and  put  in  the  title-page  a  picture  ot  u  man 
with  his  hand  in  another  man’s  pocket,  and  the  legend  “  All 
Rights  Reserved.”  (1  only  snpfMjse  the  picture  :  still,  it  would  be 
a  rather  neat  thing.)  And,  further,  suppose  that,  in  the  kind, 
ness  of  his  heart  and  the  exuberance  of  his  untaught  fancy 
this  thoroughly  well-meaning  innocent  should  expunge  the 
modest  title  which  you  had  given  your  book,  and  rejilace  it  with 
BO  foul  an  invention  as  this,  “  Screamers  ami  Eye-Openirs,”  and 
went  and  got  that  copyrighted  too.  And  sup;iosc,  that,  on  top  of 
all  this,  he  continually  and  persistently  forgot  to  oiler  you  s 
single  penny,  or  even  send  you  a  copy  of  your  mutilated  book 
to  bum.  Let  one  suppose  all  this.  Let  him  supjKise  it  with 
strength  enough,  and  then  he  will  know  something  aliout  woe. 
Sometimes  when  1  read  one  of  those  additional  chapters  con- 
stmeted  by  John  Camden  Hotten,  I  teel  as  if  1  wanted  to  take 
a  broom-straw,  and  go  and  knock  that  man's  brains  out.  Not 
in  anger,  for  I  feci  none.  Oh!  not  in  auger,  but  only  to  see: 
that  is  all, — mere  idle  curiosity. 

And  Mr.  Hotten  says  that  one  nom  de  plume  of  mine  is  “  Carl 
Byug.”  1  hold  that  there  is  no  atUiction  in  tliis  world  that 
makes  a  man  teel  so  down-trodden  and  abused  as  the  giving  him 
a  name  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  How  would  this  sintul 
aborigine  teel  if  I  were  to  call  liim  John  Camden  liotteuiot,  and 
come  out  in  the  papers,  and  say  he  was  entitled  to  it  by  diviue 
right  ?  1  do  honestly  believe  it  would  throw  him  into  a  brain 

lever,  if  there  were  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way. 

Yes,  —  to  come  back  to  the  original  subject,  which  is  the  sor¬ 
row  that  is  slowly  but  surely  undcnniuiug  my  health, — Mr. 
Hotten  prints  unrevised,  uncorrected,  and,  in  some  respects,  spu¬ 
rious  books,  with  my  name  to  them  as  author,  and  thus  em¬ 
bitters  his  customers  against  one  of  the  most  innoeeut  ot  men. 
Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  ISons  are  the  only  English  pub¬ 
lishers  who  pay  me  auy  copyright ;  and  therefore,  il  iny  bwks 
are  to  disseminate  cither  sutlering  or  crime  among  readers  of 
our  language,  I  would  ever  so  much  rather  they  did  it  through 
that  house,  and  then  I  could  contemplate  the  spectacle  caimiy  a« 
the  dividends  came  in.  —  1  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Samuel  L^  Clemeks  (“  Mauk  Tw'aim”). 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  ciieacest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Ukowtii  of  tki 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The  nauB 
and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-Murk,  to  secure  the 
public  and  proprietors  against  imjtosition  by  the  ititroduction  of 
spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized  use  of  this  Trade-Mark  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Republicans,  and  those  who  desire  the  trade  of  Republirans, 
should  remember  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the  people  otMichi- 
gau  is  through  the  columns  of  a  Republican  uew'.-paper.  The 
Detroit  Weekly  Tribune,  |the  oldest  Republican  newspaper 
in  Michigan),  with  nearly  thirty-thousand  circulation,  is  takeo 
in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  x  roads  tbrunghout  the  State. 

White’s  Specialty  fur  Dyspepsia  is  the  only  prompt, 
efficient  and  safe  roaster  of  such  symptoms  as  loss  of  appetit>, 
heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dizziness,  sleeplessness,  mel¬ 
ancholy,  constipation,  flatulence,  mental  and  physical  debiliw, 
as  well  as  many  others,  which,  if  neglected,  will  soon  place  “H< 
house  we  live  in"  beyond  the  reach  of  any  remedy.  H.  G.  WuiiZi 
proprietor,  107  Washington  street,  Boston. 


